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TO HON. ALFRED REED, 

Trenton, N. J. 

I have neglected the courtesy of asking 
permission to dedicate these ** Tales Told 
Out of School " to you, and your first 
knowledge, therefore, of the liberty thus 
taken will be when you look upon this 
printed page. 

But you and I have been friends from 
earliest boyhood, and, as you once said, it 
is such friendships and those born of com- 
radeship in danger, that endure to the end. 
We shared the same seat in the little stone 
school-house ; we were companions in study, 
in play, and in mischief. You were always 
generous and manly and brave. I never 
knew you to do a mean thing, and through- 
out our life-long intimacy we never had a 
quarrel. 

You have been for a score of years an 
honored Justice of the Supreme Court of 
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New Jersey and now hold the exalted office 
of Vice- Chancellor of your native State. 
Through these exacting duties, faithfully 
performed, you have remained my true and 
trusted friend, ever ready to respond with 
wise counsel, and happy to extend the help- 
ing hand in any and every way in your 
power. 

I feel less misgiving, therefore, than I 
should, in taking this liberty. I confess 
that I feared you would withhold your per- 
mission, but the mischief has been done and 
I am sure that any reproof uttered will be 
robbed of all sting. 

Let me add that the following pages, 
while narrating more than one incident 
that you will recognize, contain no reference 
in the remotest degree to your own person- 
ality. Only in the last paragraph of the 
tribute to that remarkable man, Edward 
Gilbert, do I appeal to your appreciation of 
his nobility of character. Most of these 
reminiscences, however, will be new to you; 
for while I was teaching, you were winning 
honors at the bar and on the bench; but I 
may say that only in one or two cases is 
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there the slightest variation from truth. 
My desire to avoid wounding the feelings of 
persons still living has led me, here and 
there, to hide identities more carefully per- 
haps than was necessary. 

I know your appreciation of wit, of the 
pathetic and of the heroic side of life, and 
I believe you will see in some of these inci- 
dents, 

** Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again." 



INTRODUCTION 

I have no doubt that those who do me the 
honor to feel an interest in these reminis- 
cences of school life will wish to know 
whether they are truth or fiction, and if 
partly both, the respective ratio of the two. 

Speaking, therefore, as a mathematician, 
I have to say that about ninety per cent, is 
simple, unvarnished truth. The remaining 
one-tenth would not have been fiction, but 
for the propriety of veiling certain incidents, 
lest unhappily the feelings of some one 
might have been wounded. This is particu- 
larly true of two of the sketches. Of the 
remainder, the only fiction lies in the proper 
names. Some time ago, a friend wrote me 
giving proof that he had identified every 
person and incident named. This was rather 
disquieting, but I hope no harm was done. 

I was vice-principal at the age of seven- 
teen, of one of the largest public schools in 
my State, and taught in a night school where 
nearly every young man was considerably 
older than myself. To me no pleasure can 
surpass that of instructing a class of bright 
boys and girls, — all eager to learn, all hang- 
ing on your words, every face aglow with the 
delight a child feels when a new truth 
breaks in all its fulness upon his conscious- 
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I. DICK 

I like a mischievous boy. There is a wide 
distinction, however, between innocent mis- 
chief and that which disregards the rights 
and feelings of others. The pest of the 
household, the school and the community 
is the lad with no reverence for authority, 
who thinks it "smart " to disobey his parents 
and teacher; who greedily absorbs all the 
evil habits within reach; who can smoke, 
swear and in short make a general nuisance 
of himself. It is from such boys that the 
criminals of our country are made, and in 
my judgment the stories which hold up such 
youths to admiration are among the most 
pernicious that are put forth by the press. 
They deserve stern repression, while the 
youths themselves are examples which 
should be abhorred by their associates. 

What I mean by innocent mischief is the 

(9) 
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ebullition of youthful spirits which finds ex- 
pression in some prank that injures no one. 
There is a proper field for the fun of child- 
hood, and no greater harm can be done a lad 
than to frown upon or attempt to uproot that 
tendency which is bom in every healthy 
youngster. Behind the stern Puritan rigor 
of our ancestors was the " human nature " 
of the lads and lassies, which was bound to 
find expression in some way, with more harm- 
ful results in many cases from the very at- 
tempts at repression. 

Dick Edwards was one of the most mis- 
chievous boys that it was ever my good 
fortune to have under my instruction, and 
yet nothing in the world could induce him 
to tell a lie or do a mean thing. He could 
no more help playing his tricks than he 
could help breathing. I remember that the 
first day Dick was in my class-room, I hap- 
pened to look up unexpectedly. He had 
his hand drawn back in the act of fiinging 
a wad of paper at a boy a few seats away. 
He caught my eye, and the suddeness with 
which he changed the movement of his 
hand to the innocent scratching of his ear 
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and an intense interest in. his book was per- 
fect in its way. 

There wasn't a brighter boy in the class 
than Dick. When the principal came into 
my room with visitors and wished to show 
off, Dick was certain to be one of those 
called upon and he always acquitted himself 
brilliantly. Withal he was modest, and 
ever ready to help his classmates. Many a 
time I have seen him slyly prompt some lad 
at his elbow, when he limped with his les- 
sons, and, unless Dick knew that I saw his 
breakage of the rules, it was as if I had not 
seen him. 

Perhaps it was not strictly right that I 
should be thus blind, but I always sheltered 
myself behind the advice of one of the best 
teachers I ever knew, who to-day is at the 
head of a prominent institution of learning: 
*' Mr. Ellis, when you become a teacher, 
you will see a great many things which you 
mustn't see." Every one can appreciate 
the wisdom of this counsel. 

Our method of instruction in those days 
was deficient in many respects as compared 
with the system of the present time. I was 
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fresh from a normal school, but my princi- 
pal was an old time pedagogue who had lit- 
tle sympathy with improvements in teaching 
and placed all the obstructions he could in 
the way of his assistants. 

One thing he insisted upon : all the boys 
(we had no girls under our charge) should 
be grounded in the definitions belonging to 
each branch of study. He tested them 
often, and when there were failures, ordered 
me sharply to attend to it, and it was proper 
that I should do as directed. 

To my surprise, the only failure in the 
arithmetical class was by Dick Edwards. 
They were drilled until letter perfect, while 
Dick had everything straight with the single 
exception of the definitions of abstract and 
concrete numbers. He would get those 
reversed every time he was questioned and 
no repetition could straighten them out. 
The reason to me was apparent : he missed 
purposely. 

'' You will stay after school until you 
learn the proper definitions," I finally said, 
out of patience with him. He took my re- 
proof very meekly, and when school was 
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dismissed remained, instead of trying to slip 
out with the rest of the boys, as most of his 
classmates would have done. 

The annoying feature about keeping boys 
af t|Br school is that as a rule the teacher suf- 
fers more than the delinquents themselves. 
I was specially anxious to get away early 
that afternoon for a stroll into the country, 
but I resolutely kept my place at my desk, 
busy examining my roll-book over and over 
again until more than half an hour had 
passed, while Dick himself was the picture 
of serene contentment. It actually looked 
to me as if he were on the point of dropping 
off to sleep. 

'^ Richard," I said sternly, '^ come to my 
desk." 

He stepped forward in his brisk way, his 
handsome face aglow with pleasure. I was 
about to chide him for having been so ob- 
tuse in his lessons, when it occurred to me 
that it would be well to test him before giv- 
ing the lecture. 

** Close your book. Now, what is an ab- 
stract number ? " 

'' A number applied to some object," was 
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the prompt response, as he turned those 
clear brown eyes upon me. 

" What is a concrete number? " 
" A number not applied to any object." 
He had reversed the definitions again. I 
was out of patience, and, grasping the leath- 
ern strap, which each teacher always had 
within reach, said: 

" Young man, if I apply this to you do 
you think you can tell me what an fshstract 
number is?" 

" That wouldn't be abstract, but strapped- 
actj^^ and then the rogue chortled with 
laughter, until I thought he would fall to 
the floor. When I could command my 
features, I said: 

"Dick, you can go home; but one mo- 
ment, let's try it again." / 

I asked him for the definitions and he 
gave them correctly and never missed them 
again. 

The last day of the term was always 
memorable in the history of the school, for 
the exercises were special and we were sure 
of a numerous audience, including the mem- 
bers of the board of education, the most 
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prominent clergymen and the parents of 
many of the pupils. 

The folding doors were shoved back so 
that the four class-rooms were thrown into 
one, while Dr. Boswell, the principal, seated 
behind his desk on the large platform and 
almost surrounded by his distinguished vis- 
itors, brought out for admiration the attain- 
ments of the various pupils. 

There is always a good deal of humbug in 
such "exhibitions", for, no matter how 
spontaneous and impartial the questions 
may be, most of the boys know what is com- 
ing and have been specially prepared. The 
brightest lads are the ones that are called 
out, while the dull ones have little to do 
except to watch the hands of the clock and 
long for the hour when they shall be dis- 
missed for a play-spell. 

On the day which I have in mind, we were 
favored with an unusual number of visitors, 
among them being the Rev. Dr. Hornady, 
the most prominent clergyman in the city, a 
genial man,held in high veneration by all who 
knew him. His place was the one of honor 
at the right of the principal, and he showed 
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a keen interest in the display made by the 
boys. Whether the good man penetrated 
the veneer of pretence or not I am unable 
to say, but there can be no question that he 
was pleased. 

The class in grammar was under examina- 
tion. Possibly some of my older readers 
may recall "Smith's Grammar", which 
was the text-book used in our school. It 
was so constructed that as a rule tlie teacher 
had to ask a question two or three sentences 
in length to secure a simple "Yes" or 
"No", from the pupil. It was an an- 
tiquated affair which long ago deservedly 
passed out of use, but at that time, as I 
have said, it was the authority in our school. 

If you should ever come across a copy of 
this old book, you will note that the second 
rule runs as follows : 

" The indefinite article a or an belongs to 
nouns in the singular number." 

This truth had been drilled into the minds 
of the boys, until it seemed impossible for 
any of them to go astray; but when Dr. 
Boswell called out, — " Eichard, repeat Rule 
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Second," he rose promptly to his feet and 
aaid in his clear voice : 

" The indefinite article a or an belongs to 
nouns in the singular or plural number. " 

The slip was so obvious that instantly 
twenty hands were raised to signify the 
eageJess of his claBsmate. to Jrec/him. 
Dick, however, was too general a favorite 
to be sniffed out in that manner. Dr. Bos- 
well, instead of calling upon some one else 
to repeat the rule, looked straight at Dick 
and said: 

'* So you think that an indefinite article 
may belong to a noun in the plural number, 
eh?" 

"Yes, sir." 

A profound hush fell upon the room. I 
was not the only one present who felt that 
something was coming. Dr. Boswell rather 
enjoyed the prospect of discomfiting the 
bright Dick, who had never yet been 
" downed ". A pedagogue loves to crush a 
presumptuous pupil, though his effort does 
not always meet with success. 

" Ah, you are sure of that of course, or 
you wouldn't say so ; will you be good 
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enough, Bichard, to give me an example of 
the indefinite article being used before a 
plural noun?" 

*' I heard Dr. Homady do so last Sunday 
evening." 

Dick was one of the best boys in Dr. 
Homady's Sunday school. The genial old 
gentleman smiled and asked : 

"I do not recollect doing so, Richard; 
how was it?" 

*'At the end of your prayer you said 
* a-men.' " 

And then the doctor of divinity shook 
like a big bowl of jelly, and Richard sat 
down with that meek expression which he 
could so well assume, and looked wonder- 
ingly around as if at a loss to understand 
why everybody was laughing. 

With most boys such an exploit would 
have tempted to further display of his wit, 
but it is to Dick's credit that he remained 
satisfied, when, as was afterward proved, he 
had in reserve another bright idea, which 
he sprang upon me in the class-room. We 
were reviewing the term's previous lessons 
in grammar. 
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^'Name the different genders of nouns, 
Richard." 

"There are five, — ^masculine, feminine, 
common, neuter, and compound.*' 

I looked up startled. 

'* Compound! give me a noun of the com- 
pound gender." 

'' Parents," was the instant response, and 
who shall say the definition is not as correct 
as that of the common gender ? 

At that time, Dick was about fourteen 
years old. He was remarkably handsome, 
wiQiTetgular features, rather tall for his age, 
quick and nervous of movement, and a 
natural born athlete. He was the best 
skater in school, and equally noted as a 
swimmer. His freedom from conceit, his 
truthfulness and his manliness in all things 
made him as popular among his classmates 
as with his teachers. 

But one day I was dreadfully shocked. 
The janitor of the school handed me a note 
juiBt at the close of the opening exercises, 
which read as follows : 

'* Mr. Els, you've got the worst boy out 
of jale in your scool and his name is Dick 
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edwards. Last night he aboosed our Tom 
so that he's almost ded and wont be able to 
go to scool for three or foar days. Tom is 
a good boy and doant aboose nobody but 
tends to his own bizness, but that dick Ed- 
wards just pounded the life most out of 
him, so poor tom is in bed now with his hed 
tyed up and can't eat nothin' but bred and 
milk and if you doan't whip that dick ed- 
Wards till he can't stand, i'U have the lawr 
onto him 

His father." 

The Tom alluded to in this note belonged 
to another room. He was a great deal 
larger than Dick, and my first emotion was 
that of astonishment that Dick could have 
trounced him in a bout at fisticuffs, for a 
stealthy glance at Dick, as he was bending 
over his book, failed to show the least 
scratch or scar on his face. 

Tom Johnson had the reputation of being 
a bad boy, — slow in his studies, mean to- 
ward his playmates and addicted to lying. 
Naturally my sympathy went out to Dick, 
whom I could not condemn until after hear- 
ing the particulars. It was the first time 
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that I had known of his being engaged in a 
fight. The law governing school discipline 
at that time was that all pupils were under 
the jurisdiction of their teachers, from the 
moment they left their homes in the morn- 
ing until they reached them again at night, 
and since the encounter had taken place 
on the way from school (indeed within a 
hundred yards of th^ grounds), an investiga- 
tion was called for. 

At my request Tom Johnson's teacher 
made careful inquiry during the day from 
the boys who witnessed the fight and he 
told me what he had learned. Thus I had 
all the particulars, when in the class-room, 
with the door shut and no one else present, 
I gravely called Dick to my desk, told him 
about the letter I had received from the 
father of Tom Johnson, and asked him to 
give me his version. 

He promptly did so, and it agreed to the 
minutest point with that which had been 
related by eye-witnesses. And this is a 
truthful account of the occurrence : 

Tim Ryan was a member of the primary 
department down stairs. He was a cripple. 



7 
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cue of whose legs was so withered that it 
dangled useless from his body, and it was 
impossible for him to walk without a crutch. 
He was shrivelled and weazened and no 
larger than a boy of ten, though really older 
than Dick Edwards. 

Little Tim was hobbling home from school, 
when big burly Tom Johnson suddenly ran 
past him and kicked the crutch from under 
his shoulder with such violence that the 
cripple fell heavily to the ground, while the 
wooden support went spinning a dozen feet 
distant. The little fellow broke out crying 
with pain, and began crawling on his knees 
to his crutch, when Dick Edwards who saw 
the fall from a distance ran forward, picked 
up the stick and helped the sufferer to his 
feet. 

** What made you fall ? " asked Dick, who 
had not seen the act of the bully. 

** Tom Johnson knocked my crutch from 
under me; how my head hurts! " 

" The big coward! " exclaimed Dick with 
flashing eyes; "where is he?" 

But the bully was at hand, laughing at 
the rare sport. He ran forward with the 
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evident intention of repeating his brutal 
act, when Dick leaped in front of the cripple. 

** Don't you touch him again! '' 

'* What's the matter with you?'*'* demanded 
Tom; **get out of my way or I'll knock 
you into the middle of next week." 

He made a lunge at the freightened crip- 
ple, who was cowering behind his cham- 
pion, when the latter struck the bully a 
resounding blow in the face. 

The act roused all the ire in Tom John- 
son's nature. He started at the boy as if 
doubting the evidence of his own senses. 
Then he retreated a couple of steps and rap- 
idly flung off his coat. His face was smart- 
ing from the blow and he was furious. 

*' You want to fight do you? Wal, I'll 
give you all you want of that." 

Dick did not remove his coat, but coolly 
awaited the onslaught of his big enemy. 

From this point the accounts of the spec- 
tators were not clear, and Dick himself pro- 
fessed to be a little hazy in his recollection. 
The young knight was so quick in what he 
did, that it was hard to follow his move- 
ments. But there was no doubt that in a 
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twinkling Tom Johnson had received several 
terrific facers which carried him off his feet, 
and, as he tumbled backward like a log, 
Dick leaped upon him. The lad was thor- 
oughly aroused and beat him until he bel- 
lowed for mercy. 

I suppose Dick was more vigorous than he 
meant to be, for when he finally ceased rain- 
ing his blows, Tom Johnson was a sight to 
behold, with several teeth loosened, his nose 
bleeding, and one eye closed. Dick wouldn't 
let him rise until he promised to beg the 
pardon of little Tim. Tom refused at first 
so to humiliate himself, when instantly Dick 
renewed his punishment, whereupon the 
bully roared out an apology which could 
have been heard several blocks away. Then 
he was allowed to climb unsteadily to his 
feet and grope his way homeward. 

This was the exact truth of the affair as 
established by several witnesses. 

I laid my hand on the shoulder of the 
young hero. 

*' Bichard, I am proud of you! You did 
exactly right; always be ready to defend 
the helpless and the suffering ; never be the 
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aggressor, but when you are right, fight to 
the death! You were right last night; it is 
from such boys as you that the truest patri- 
ots, the most genuine Americans and the 
noblest men are created. God bless you! " 

My voice was broken, for my heart was 
stirred. Dick took it as a matter of course, 
and glancing at the paper on my desk, asked : 

** How soon will Tom be out ? " 

I picked up and re-read the note. 

'* His father says it will be three or four 
days." 

Dick scratched his head with a quizzical 
expression. 

** I hoped it would be longer than that; 
Tom isn't very quick in his studies, but I 
think he learned a good deal in a few min- 
utes last night." 

*' The evidence all points that way." 

Now Dick Edwards was no genius nor a 
wonderfully brilliant boy. There were others 
in the school as bright, as talented, and as 
manly as he (and I shall have something to 
tell you about several of them). I am proud 
to believe that there are thousands of such 
youths scattered throughout this broad land, 
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and as I told Dick himself, it is such bojs 
who make our patriots and best citizens and 
in whom lie the hopes of our country. 

Dick did not die, as most good boys do in 
the story books, just on the threshold of 
their bright career, when they summon their 
playmates around them, deliver a pathetic 
sermon and then depart to a better clime. 
He is still living and from present appear- 
ances has many years before him. 

His parents were in moderate circum- 
stances, and after passing through our school, 
Dick entered a large dry goods store, where in 
a short time he made himself indispensable. 

"He is the best boy we ever had;" said 
the senior member of the firm to me; "he 
is never late in the morning, does not seem to 
be in a hurry to go home ; learns fast and 
shows as much interest in the business as if 
it belonged to him." 

"I would have been surprised had your 
testimony been different," I replied, "he 
is a man, every inch of him." 

'* The boys upon whom we place the high- 
est hopes sometimes go wrong, but I can't 
feel that there is any danger with Dick." 
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'* There is none," I said emphatically; 
** for the foundation has been laid too firm 
and strong; I have no fears for him." 

The merchant smiled. 

'* Did you hear about his affair last week 
on the river?" 

I replied that I was ignorant on that point. 

** Dick (he was now eighteen years old), 
went out boat riding, with Maggie, my 
daughter, and John Pennoyer, a young man 
two years older than Dick. Pennoyer had 
with him a young lady, the daughter of Mr. 
Vansant, one of our leading citizens. Pen- 
noyer was quite anxious to make a good im- 
pression upon Belle Vansant, who has plenty 
of admirers, but the young man, whatever 
his chances, has no prospect of success there 
now. I confess I never liked him. He is 
fond of display in dress, talks slang, smokes 
cigarettes and is undoubtedly fast. He is 
employed in a banker's oflBce in New York, 
and generally comes home every Saturday 
early in the afternoon. 

'*Well, last Saturday being a fine day, 
the little party of which I have spoken went 
for a row on the river. When Maggie asked 
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permission I gave it unhesitatingly, for I 
would trust her with Dick Edwards sooner 
than with any other young man. 

** Young Pennoyer is one of those smart 
fools, who indulge in rocking a boat. What 
ever possesses a man to do such a thing is 
beyond my comprehension. I suppose he 
enjoys seeing his companions terrified, and 
loves to make it appear that he is indiffer- 
ent to danger himself. When they were in 
the deepest part of the river, Pennoyer who 
was seated at the bow, began swaying the 
boat. Dick was rowing and as the ladies 
screamed and begged Pennoyer to cease, 
Dick turned his head and asked him what 
he meant by his foolery. 

*' Poor Belle was so freightened that she 
was ready to faint. 

**' Stop that!''' cried Dick. 

" By way of answer, the laughing Pen- 
noyer rose to his feet and swayed the boat 
more violently than ever. 

"Dick did not speak again, but lifting 
one of the oars from the water, he suddenly 
jammed the end against the breast of Pen- 
noyer with such force that he went backward 



out of the boat and disappeared under water, 
with a wild cry and a big splash. 

"* Dick,' said my horrified daughter, 
* he'll drown!' 

'** Small loss if he does,' coolly replied 
Dick, who nevertheless did not intend to 
let the zany perish and was watching for 
him to reappear. 

*' In a few seconds, Pennoyer came up ter- 
rified and blowing like a porpoise. He had 
a little knowledge of swimming and grasped 
the gun- wale with both hands and tried to 
climb in. The heavy weight caused the 
boat to careen dangerously, though it was 
easy for the others to counter-balance the 
strain ; but, as the head of the terrified Pen- 
noyer rose at the side of the craft, Dick 
lifted the paddle. 

" ' Don't try to climb into the boat,' he 
said warningly, ' or I'll break this paddle 
over your head.' 

" * But ' whined the coward, ' I'll drown, 
Dick.' 

** * That's about the best use you can be 
put to ; I warned you to stop rocking the 
boat but you didn't, and I've given you a 
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taste of what you wanted to give us all. 
How do you like it ? ' 

*''But I was only in fun,' plead the 
other; ' I didn't mean to upset the boat.' 

'* ' Well, I'm having a little fun with you 
— Stop! if you try to climb in, I'll surely 
strike you ! ' 

'' ' I can't swim ashore.' 

" ' You can hang onto the side of the boat, 
and after we have rowed around until we 
are tired I'll tow you to land, — ^that is if 
you are real good. ' 

" And Dick would have kept that fellow 
splashing round in the water for fully a half 
hour longer had not the young ladies inter- 
ceded. Finally after their repeated en- 
treaties he slowly rowed ashore dragging 
the bedraggled youth after him. Pennoyer 
had lost his hat and was a woful looking 
object when he waded out. I think he 
meditated attacking Dick for the humilia- 
tion put upon him, but changed his mind." 

" And it was fortunate for Mr. Pennoyer 
that he did so," I remarked. 

*' Undoubtedly; for the moment he set 
foot on dry land, he hurried home, and I 
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think when he meets Dick, they do not 
speak to each other." 

Dick Edwards is now a man in middle life, 
and is a member of the firm into whose em- 
ploy he entered when a boy. The Maggie 
whom he escorted on the memorable boat 
ride is his wife, and they have a half dozen 
boys and girls, who romp with their father 
after he comes home from the store, as 
brimming with good spirits as when he 
played his pranks in school. He is the big- 
gest boy among them and always will be. 

Sometimes Dick and I meet on the cars. 
The other day he slapped my shoulder as he 
dropped into the seat beside me and began 
talking over school days. ' ' Do yon know, ' ' 
he asked, *'that although corporal punish- 
ment was so common in school, and though 
Dr. Boswell frequently used the strap on 
me, you never struck me a blow ? " 

'* I had never thought of that," I replied. 

" It couldn't be," he added thoughtfully, 
*' that it was because I didn't deserve it, 
but must have been ." 

**Hold on," I interrupted, "you have 
named the true reason." 



II. JACK 

Jack Hudson was a classmate of Dick 
Edwards, and had fully as mischievous a 
disposition. While the two possessed many 
mental traits in common, there was no sim- 
ilarity in looks and little in their methods 
of mischief. It would have been hard for 
any one to look at Jack Hudson without 
smiling. He always occupied one of the 
rear seats, and being gifted with a long body, 
his head was considerably higher than the 
others. I never saw him when his hair was 
more than an eighth of an inch in length, 
he had the largest blue eyes of any lad in 
school, and he always sat upright. His ap- 
pearance suggested a rooster peering over a 
hedge, or the mother of a brood as she at- 
tentively watched her chicks. He had a big 
nose and mouth, a rosy complexion, and 
while homely beyond question, was attrac- 
tive to any one. I sometimes fancied that, 

like President Lincoln, his homeliness car- 

(32) 
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tied him over the line and imparted a certain 
beauty to his countenance. 

Jack had several peculiarities. A super- 
ficial glance at his face would give the im- 
pression of solemnity. He looked as if he 
rarely smiled, and yet he glowed with good 
humor. Those big blue eyes had a twinkle 
all their own, and a second look would show 
that he was a natural wag. 

Jack was a model of cleanliness in dress. 
He and an elder brother were the only chil- 
dren of a widow in good circumstances, and 
it was she who deserved the credit for the 
tidiness of her boys. Jack always wore a 
long checkered apron, buttoned at the back 
like the dress of a girl, and reaching about 
to his knees. I never saw a speck of dirt 
upon it, while the neatly turned over collar 
was as spotless as if it had just come from 
the laundry. It was the same with cuffs, 
trousers and shoes. 

One of the boy's unaccountable whims 
pertained to his shoes. Every now and 
then, he would come to school with the 
shoes on the wrong feet. It was impossible 
that this should be an accident, and it must 
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have caused him some discomfort, but he 
persisted in the odd practice. 

" Why do you do that? " I finally asked 
him, looking down at his feet. 

Following my glance he did the same. 
He stared at his shoes with that solemn, 
wondering expression which he knew so well 
how to assume. 

^' Mother told me this morning, that some- 
thing was wrong with my feet and I've been 
trying to find out what it was. My feet are 
all right, but the shoes have got mixed; I'll 
fix 'em." 

When he got to his seat he changed the 
shoes, but a few days later came with them 
wrongly placed again. I did not question 
him farther, for I saw it was one of his 
peculiar whims, which probably he could 
not have explained himself. 

Jack was a good student, but in most 
branches his attainments were only fair. 
In mathematics, however, he had the most 
talent of all the lads in my room. His 
work at times was brilliant, and even Dick 
Edwards could not equal him. He detested 
grammar and ranked among the lowest in 
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that branch. He had a habit of using the 
exclamation "Eh?" in reciting, as if ask- 
ing a question. Dr. Boswell, my principal, 
mimicked him one day, and then said: 
** Jack what do you call those ' eh's ' you 
are so fond of using ? " 

*' Spoken interrogation points," he re- 
plied. 

The principal was fond of a verbal bout 
with the boys, and while Jack was on his 
feet, he asked : 

*' If the third of 6 is 3, what will the 
fourth of 20 be ? " 

Jack repeated the problem and declared 
that the fourth of 20 is 5. 

'* Wrong ! " exclaimed the principal. 

If he expected Jack to sit down in con- 
fusion, he was mistaken. He kept his feet, 
and with a grave expression asked in turn : 

" Is not 5 the fourth of 20 ? " 

*' Of course, but " 

** And isn't that what I said ? " 

*' Certainly, but on the supposition that 
one-third of 6 is 3, one-fourth of 20 would 
be another number than 5." 

** Will you please explain to me, doctor, 
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how any supposition can change the truth 
that one-fourth of 20 is 5 ? If I call my 
hand a foot, would I have three feet ? " 

" You are correct in one sense: no fact 
can be changed by any supposition; but for 
the sake of getting a problem, we accept an 
impossible condition. However, if you are 
unable to solve the question I will ask one 
of the smaller boys " 

" There's nothing hard about it," broke 
in Jack, who was sensitive concerning his 
marks in mathematics. " If the third of 
6 is 3, then three-thirds or all of 6 is 9, the 
supposition being that a number is fifty per 
cent more than is the fact. Then 20 would 
be 30 and a fourth of that is seven and a 
half." • 

Despite an approach to pertness which 
Jack sometimes showed, the teachers were 
fond of him, and Dr. Boswell frequently 
held him up as a model to the dullards in 
his class. When this wds done in the 
presence of Jack, he was mortified. He had 
no liking for the proverbial " good boy ", 
and plainly showed his disgust at serving 
as a pattern. The way in which he evened 
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matters with Dr. Boswell was one of the 
most remarkable things I have ever seen. 

One day after having directed attention to 
him while all the rooms were thrown into 
one, Dr. Boswell suddenly turned upon the 
lad with the question : 

'* Will you do me a favor, Jack ? " 

The surprised boy looked up and answered 
in the affirmative. 

'* I wish you to take charge of my class 
in arithmetic ; I don't feel very well ; I will 
keep my chair and listen ; no doubt I shall 
learn something from you." 

The task was most distasteful to Jack 
Hudson, who suspected that the principal 
wished to have some sport at his expense, 
hut he promptly went forward. 

[I shall have something further to say 
about this principal, whose coarseness in the 
school-room naturally resulted in his pupils' 
showing him scant respect. I knew that 
Jack was provoked, and his propensity for 
mischief was likely to get him into trouble. 
When Dr. Boswell was angered, he was free 
in applying the strap to the shoulders of the 
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offenders, and if Jack offered suitable pre- 
text, he would suffer.] 

The boy took charge of the recitation for 

some fifteen or twenty minutes. Without 
a smile on his face, or any evidence that he 
was aware of the fact, he gave an absolutely 
perfect imitation of the principal, whose 
slightest mannerisms were copied to perfec- 
tion. Not only that, but to my amazement 
(for the exercise took place in the open 
assembly room), the voices were imitated 
just as well. 

The principal weighed over two hundred 
pounds, and had a peculiar waddling gait, 
which was exactly reproduced by Jack Hud- 
son in moving about the room. The latter 
herd the closed book with his forefinger be- 
tween the leaves, and used it to point out 
the problems on the board; he addressed 
the lads in commendation or criticism, 
showed little touches of impatience, re- 
proved some for whispering, clasped his 
hands behind his back or folded them over 
his chest, frowned, and did other little 
things, which as I have said were perfect in 
their way. 
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The trick was instantly recognized by the 
assistant teachers, and we could not help 
smiling, though we shouldn't have done so. 
As for the class, it was in a continual titter, 
for it was having rare fun. 

I felt sorry for Dr. Boswell. When he 
saw what was going on, his face flushed, but 
he affected not to notice it. He was angry, 
and yet it would have been a confession to 
stop Jack, and would have made the prin- 
cipaPs position still more humiliating; still 
it could hardly have been more trying as it 
was. 

The climax was of an astounding charac- 
ter, and fairly took away our breath. 

Dr. Boswell chewed tobacco, but he did 
it so slyly that he was certain none of the 
boys suspected it. He had talked several 
times to the boys against the use of the weed, 
and took care when he was obliged to 
eject saliva (which was at long intervals) 
that no one should notice his action. His 
plan was to step to the ice cooler, draw a 
little water in the tumbler, and with his 
back to the school make a pretence of drink- 
ing. He did this so cleverly that I am con- 
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yinced his secret must have been discoyered 
by the faint odor of tobacco which lingered 
about the glass. 

Suddenly Jack walked over to the cooler 
and went through the principaPs perform- 
ance with such fidelity that the whole class 
broke into irrestrainable laughter. Jack 
sharply reproved them, as their teacher had 
done scores of times, facing suddenly round, 
with the tumbler to his lips while he glared 
over the top, and then glanced threateningly 
at the big strap lying on the desk. 

Dr. Boswell could stand it no longer. 

" I'm obliged to you, Jack, for your kind- 
ness," he said sarcastically; "I will now 
take charge of my class. Thanks! " 

Jack bowed in response, and resumed his 
seat on my side of the room. 

I have sometimes fancied that something 
like remorse must have touched the lad, for 
the merciless " scorching " he had given 
the principal, for thereafter Jack always 
treated him with the utmost respect, and 
showed an eagerness to do anything in his 
power for him. When the principal in- 
dulged in his jokes, not always in good taste, 
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none laughed quite so heartily as Jack. He 
seemed to be trying to win back his place 
in the good opinion of the head of the 
school. 

The incidents I have related occurred 
early in the year 1858. Those of my read- 
ers who are old enough will recall the mag- 
nificent comet which made its appearance in 
that year. With the nucleus, or head, in 
the horizon, the vast tail streamed almost 
to the zenith, forming the most maryellous 
exhibition of the kind that the world has 
seen in centuries. Those who were favored 
with a sight of the display will remember it 
to the end of their lives. 

The approach of the comet, as is always 
the case, was announced long beforehand, 
so that every one was expecting it. It was 
frequently referred to in our school, and the 
principal attempted several jokes in which 
the celestial visitor bore a leading part. 

A favorite practice of Dr. Boswell was to 
exchange classes with his assistants. He 
would ask one of us to take charge of his 
boys in history, while he volunteered to 
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hear the recitation of the asBigtant's class in 
some other branch. 

'* Mr. Ellis," he said to me one morning, 
" if you'll take my class in grammar, Pll 
take your's in history," 

The exchange was made and the principal 
dcToted himself to quizzing my boys. I 
must admit that he did it to perfection. He 
asked questions that puzzled them as they 
would have puzzled many an older head. 
Dick Edwards kept his feet for a long time, 
but finally failed, while Jack Hudson was 
one of the first to go down. Finally a point 
was reached where only one boy was stand- 
ing. His name was Eimpton, and he was 
a wonder in that branch. I entered the 
room while the principal was engaged with 
him. He asked the boy question after ques- 
tion, but the response to every one was 
prompt and accurate. The rest of the class 
were interested, and naturally I felt pride in 
the sight of one of my boys doing so bravely. 

Finally Doctor Boswell gave it up. 

'' Well, boys," he said in his loud voice, 
'^ when Eimpton misses his lesson the 
comet's coming." 
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The declaration was received in silence. 
I saw the sparkle in Dick Edward's eyes and 
thought he was abont to make some reply, 
but he held his peace. At the rear of the 
room rose the round head of Jack Hudson, 
with the brown hair clipped so close that the 
white skin showed through, while his big 
blue eyes looked more innocent than ever. 
What he thought I had no means of know- 
ing, but it came out a few days later. 

Dr. Boswell had another notable habit. 
He loved to open the door of the room of 
one of his assistants suddenly, step hastily 
inside, catch hold of a boy by the collar, pull 
him out to the middle of the floor and then 
shout some question to him. It was a pecul- 
iar practice, which was apt to confuse a lad 
until he became accustomed to it. 

One drowsy summer afternoon, I was 
seated at my desk, listening to some of the 
boys reading in turn. The others were busy 
with their studies, and matters were going 
along in a hum-drum fashion, when unex- 
pectedly the door behind me was opened as 
if struck by a catapult, and Doctor Boswell 
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projected himself into our presence with a 
cyclonic rush that startled every one. 

Beaching over the front bench, he grasped 
a boy by the collar of his coat, and dragged 
him over the heads of the others to the open 
space beside my desk. Then, as if that was 
not sufficient^ he spun him around on his 
feet two or three times, and, letting go, 
shouted : 

" Tell me what a compound fraction is! " 

The boy was Kimpton, who had made the 
perfect recitation in history a few days be- 
fore. He was so bewildered that he hardly 
knew whether he was standing on his head 
or feet. He remained silent with a wooden 
grin on his face. 

" Didn't you hear me ? What is a com- 
pound fraction ? ' ' 

The demand was made in a voice that 
could have been heard in every part of the 
building. Doctor Boswell always thundered 
out his questions, even if the boy stood at 
his elbow. But Kimpton had not recovered 
from his bewilderment. The smile on his 
face seemed to be frozen, while his lips re- 
mained mute. 
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Suddenly Jack Hudson from his seat at 
the rear of the room, solemnly raised his 
hand. The principal glowered at him and 
shouted : 

*' Well, sir, what do you want ? " 

I think Jack leaped fully two feet from 
the floor, and with his right hand still ex- 
tended above his head, as if trying to reach 
the ceiling, while his left hand supported 
his book upon which he kept his eyes fixed, 
he called out : 

** The comers coming ! '' 

The principal stood motionless a moment, 
but catching the point, looked at me, and 
shook with silent laughter. Then, without 
a word, he turned and walked out of the 
room. Jack kept up the pretence of study- 
ing, his lips moving rapidly, but he took 
several sly glances at me to see how I re- 
ceived it. 

Our school building was the largest in the 
city and was furnished with a bell of great 
clearness and power. It was a gift from 
some friends in Italy, where it had rung out 
many an ^^Ave Maria " before it made the 
journey across the Atlantic. The bell was 
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not only used to summon the pupils to their 
studies, but was rung by the janitor or by 
some of the boys in case of fire. Such a 
thing as a paid fire department was un- 
thought of at that time. 

The afternoon session was about half 
over, one bright crisp day in autumn, when 
we were all startled by the clanging of the 
bell in the tower overhead. Instantly every 
boy was on nettles and glancing at the win- 
dows, though none of us saw the tell-tale 
smoke. Listening to the peculiar strokes, 
the lads quicker than myself interpreted 
their meaning. 

*' That says northeast," was the reply to 
my question. 

Jack Hudson started. 

'' I wonder if that's our house," he said; 
^^ please may I go and see ? " he asked rais- 
ing his hand and looking at me, with a fright- 
ened expression that I gave him permission. 

He was out of the door like a shot, going 
down the stairs at a break-neck rate, and 
off in the direction of the spot where the 
fire was raging. 

I had no thought of deception on his part. 
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but several significant smiles led me to ques- 
tion the boys. Finally Eimpton said : 

** Jack lives on Commerce street, which is 
to the south." 

*' What did he mean then by what he 
said?" 

There was no answer to this question, 
probably because the boys thought I didn't 
need any help in answering it. I was dis- 
pleased and resolved to call Jack to account 
as soon as he returned. 

He came back just as school was dismis- 
sing and made his way to my room. 

'^ I understand," I said, *' that the fire 
was only a trifling one." 

" Yes, sir; it was only a carpenter shop." 

'* And why did you take so much interest 
in it ? " I asked severely. 

** Because the shop belonged to mother; 
you didn't think, Mr. Ellis, that I would 
tell a story for the sake of going to a fire ? " 

" I did think so, but am glad to find I 
was mistaken." 

" I wouldn't tell you a story for all the 
houses in the city," and he meant every 
word. 
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It was five years later that I was walking 
through the main, street of the capital of the 
State, when something in the appearance 
of a tall young man coming from the oppo- 
site direction awakened my interest. He 
was well dressed and erect, but was walking 
slowly as if in deep thought or searching 
for some one. 

- A second look identified him. There 
were the big blue eyes, the large mouth, 
and the handsome teeth. As his eyes met 
mine, his face lit up and he extended his 
hand. 

" I was looking for you, Mr. Ellis," he 
said; " and I am glad to see you again." 

'' No gladder than I am to meet you, 
Jack; but you have grown so much that I 
would hardly have known you. No need 
of asking whether you are well." 

" No," he said with a sigh, '' there's 
nothing the matter with rn^." 

He turned about and walked slowly along 
the street. 

" .What is the trouble ? " I asked sympa- 
thetically. 

" You haven't heard about George ? " 
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*' Your brother?" 

'* Yes, my only brother; he was killed at 
Gettysburg, and I am on my way to get his 
body. Mother will not be content until it 
is brought home and laid beside father in 
the old churchyard." 

I expressed my sympathy, for which Jack 
feelingly thanked me, adding : 

/' Most 'brothers quarrel oftener than if 
they were not related, but George and I never 
had the beginning of a quarrel." 

"What a sweet memory to hold of him! 
But he is only one patriot among thousands 
that have given their lives for their country. 
It is a great blow to your mother." 

" Yes, it is to both of us; and," he added 
with a curious sigh, " it brings another dis- 
appointment to me." 

" What is that ? " 

" I have been coaxing mother to let me 
follow George, for I promised her not to do 
so without her permission. George wanted 
me with him, and finally mother said that 
if he passed through the summer safely, I 
might enlist, but this ends it all." 

And Jack Hudson sighed again. 



III. BILL 

I have of necessity made frequent refer- 
ences to the principal of the school, where 
I began teaching when seventeen years of 
age. Dr. William Boswell was a man of 
excellent education, kind hearted, inclined 
to waggery and with many fine qualities. 
The one serious drawback in his character 
was his coarseness. I never heard him in- 
dulge in profanity in private conversation, 
and he was a regular attendant at church ; 
but he was totally lacking in dignity, and 
indulged continually in jokes that never 
ought to be heard in the school-room. 

There is no truer saying than "like 
teacher, like school." The effect of this 
fault of his was felt by every one of the 
three hundred and odd boys that made up 
the grammar department and came directly 
under his influence. The incidents that 
follow are true in every respect. There is 
not one told of which I was not a witness. 

(50) 
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Dr. Boswell believed in the free use of 
corporal punishment. His fayorite instru- 
ment was the leathern strap, which always 
lay on his desk and was continually called 
upon. His given name being William, he 
was universally referred to by the boys, 
sometimes, too, when he was within hear- 
ing, as *' Bill ", and quite often as '' Old 
Bill". 

The habit of tardiness was so annoying 
that he announced one day his intention of 
punishing every lad that was late on the fol- 
lowing morning. At the time named, de- 
spite the warning, a long procession of 
youths came hurrying up stairs after the 
bell had ceased ringing. Before opening 
the exercises by reading a chapter from the 
Bible, he gathered the offenders around his 
desk and applied the strap to their hands. 
I counted the number thus punished and it 
was exactly thirty-five ; but the tardiness 
went on as merrily as ever. 

How true are the words of Goldsmith of 
his teacher who continually joked with his 
pupils and whose jokes were received with 
''counterfeited glee". One of the weak- 
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nesses of our profession is this tendency to 
indulge in remarks that excite laughter on 
the part of our pupils, unsuspicious all the 
time that what we say is simply silly, and that 
it does not arouse a spark of genuine mirth. 
I have in mind another titled educator, for 
years at the head of a prominent educational 
institution, who imagined that he was one 
of the brightest wits in the land, while of 
all the scores of jokes he was fond of telling, 
I cannot recall a single remark that would 
have done credit to a boy twelve years old. 

'' John," said Doctor Boswell one day, 
'' did you make those figures on the board ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

'' They look like an old woman with a 
scoop-shovel bonnet," and John with the 
rest of the class roared as was expected, and 
straightway repeated the expression on every 
occasion when it was possible to do so. 

One morning, the principal gave a talk to 
the whole school on the evil effects of the 
use of tobacco, denouncing it in the strong- 
est terms. His address was a good one; 
but at its conclusion, a lad at the rear part 
of the room, raised his hand. 
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'' What is it, Tommy ? " asked the doc- 
tor in an encouraging voice. 

" I seen you chawin' tobacker t'other 
day." 

The whole school was in an uproar of 
laughter, and I wondered how the doctor 
would extricate himself. Rapping on his 
desk until he had subsided the tumult, he 
thundered : 

** Well, sir, when your physician advises 
you to use tobacco, you can do so." 

It sounded well enough, but the sad fact 
remained that every boy in the room knew 
that his principal had told an implied un- 
truth. 

Rarely did he speak in an ordinary conver- 
sational tone, while in the school-room. His 
words to the pupil nearest to him could be 
heard through the windows when the sashes 
were raised. As a consequence, the boys 
spoke in loud voices, their noise and tumult 
being continuous. 

One morning two of the boys in making 
their way to their seats tried to walk on the 
narrow ridge of iron over which the folding 
doors were slid to their places when the four 
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roomB were thrown into one. The feat was 
so difficult that they slipped from side to 
side and made an amusing exhibition. In- 
stead of checking them, Doctor Boswell 
passed down from his platform and gave a 
burlesque imitation of their moyements. He 
wabbled to the right and left, stumbled 
against the desks and flung out his hands, 
actually falling on purpose to give emphasis 



to the performance. The boys laughed, 
while his countenance remained grave, but 
he encouraged rather than checked the 
habit. 

Somebody made a suggestion to him that 
it would increase the effectiveness of his 
strap if he first soaked it in water. He 
adopted the idea at once, and one of the im- 
pressive sights after school was the number 
of boys on the street who seemed to be 
striped like zebras. 

The doctor was fond of sweetmeats. Any 
boy who carried candy to school had to be 
careful that it was not taken from him and 
eaten by the principal, who was alert to seize 
upon the first excuse for doing so. Just 
before the Christmas holidays, one of the 
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smallest lads on our floor brought a candy 
cane with crimson stripes like a barber's 
pole. He carried it with the utmost pains, 
for it was brittle and many of his school- 
mates cast envious eyes at it, while no doubt 
he yearned to taste of its sweetness himself. 

The owner guarded it to the close of the 
afternoon session, but at the last moment 
partly yielded to temptation. While all 
were in their seats awaiting dismissal, he 
stealthily licked the curved top. It was a 
gentle movement of the tongue, and could 
have afforded him only slight pleasure. He 
was in the act of indulging again, when Mr. 
Boswell called out in his startling voice : 

*' Samuel Hunter, bring that cane to my 
desk!" 

The boy rose and made his way meekly 
forward. 

*' Didn't I see you eating candy, young 
man ? " 

" No, sir; I only took one lick of it, — 
that's all." 

''Hand that here! " 

Very reluctantly the little fellow passed 
the striped sugar to him. Holding one end 
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of the cane in his right hand and the other 
in his left, the principal snapped his jaws 
together like those of a steel trap, crunch- 
ing the centre of the cane into fragments 
which fell into his month. He flung the 
other portions upon his desk to be devoured 
after dismissal. 

" Now take your seat," he said severely 
to the lad, '' and remember that Doctor 
Bos well has just as sweet a tooth as any of 
you youngsters." 

One day a boy in my department brought 
a pocket full of boiled chestnuts and per- 
sisted in slyly eating them. I called him 
up and made him take them from his pocket 
and lay them on my desk, my intention be- 
ing to return them to him at the close of 
school. A few minutes later. Doctor Bos- 
well entered the room. It was his custom 
during school hours to wear a short alpaca 
coat, the pockets of which were just even 
with the top of my desk. 

Catching sight of the chestnuts, he under- 
stood what they meant and made up his 
mind to have them. He had his inseparable 
strap in hand and placed himself so that 
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one pocket of his coat was close to the fruit. 

** Boys," he shouted, " every one of you 
keep your eyes on your books! " 

The owner of the chestnuts was suspi- 
cious. He held his book close to his face 
but peeped over the top, and saw the doc- 
tor carefully shoving the chestnuts into the 
outer pocket of his coat. 

** Look on your book! " roared the prin- 
cipal to him, with a threatening movement 
of the strap, but the boy was indignant. 

" Drop them chestnuts," he called; 
" they're mine! " 

Nevertheless the principal took every one 
of them and walked out of the room. At 
the close of school, the boy stopped at his 
desk and asked that they be returned to 
him. 

"I'd be glad to do so," said the doctor 
suavely, '* but I've eaten every one." 

" The hog!" muttered the boy, loud 
enough for nearly every one to hear him, 
though the doctor gave no evidence of the 
fact. 

The city superintendent was a practical 
man, of good sense and natural refinement. 
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He was deeply interested in the school 
and frankly told the principal that somehow 
or other he was not training his boys to be 
gentlemen. 

" They show it on the street," said the 
superintendent; ''they snowball people in 
the winter time, call them names, and when 
reproved answer with taunts. It's high 
time that there was a change in this respect. " 

'' Very well," replied the doctor; " I will 
give them a few moral lessons." 

During that winter, the school was unusu- 
ally crowded. Not only was every desk in 
the assembly-room occupied, but more than 
sixty boys were forced to stand around the 
sides of the room, with their backs against 
the steam pipes. Thus they remained 
while a chapter was read in the Bible, after 
which they went with their classmates to 
their respective rooms where all had seats. 
^Naturally, therefore, these lads were im- 
patient for the close of the opening exer- 
cises and disliked nothing more than a delay 
which kept them too long on their feet. 

The morning succeeding the plain talk of 
the superintendent was selected by Doctor 
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BoBwell for his first moral lecture to the 
boys. So instead of sending them to their 
rooms, he began in his deliberate, loud 
tones : 

" Boys, I've been thinking that it's high 
time you were awakened to a sense of your 
remissness of duty. I haye noticed that 
you do not behave well on the street; you 
shout to persons going by ; you throw snow- 
balls at them ; you make disrespectful replies 
when reproved by them. Now this is very 
wrong.'? 

By this time, the boys who were standing 
along the sides of the room began to show 
impatience. Their position was uncom- 
fortable and they did not know how long 
the lecture was to last. They twisted about 
with their hands in their pockets, muttering: 
their displeasure, while their faces were pic- 
tures of disgust. The principal noticed 
these signs and thought it would be well ta 
infuse some choice humor into the pro- 
ceedings. 

"Now boys," he continued in more tre- 
mendous tones than ever; "it is very kind 
in the trustees of this city to furnish you 
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with such a fine building, is it not, boys?*' 

The whole three hundred and odd lads 
instantly joined in a shout, " Y-E-S, S-R-I !'' 
which seemed to make the windows rattle. 
When the uproar had ended, though several 
showed a desire to prolong the last word, he 
resumed : 

*' Now, boys, it is very wrong for you to 
go round the grounds bumping your heads 
against the bricks and breaking them to 
pieces, isn't it, boys?" 

And louder, more deafening, moi'e drawn 
out than before rolled the answer — '' Y-E-S, 
S-I-R-E-R!" 

" And, boys, you should thank the trus- 
tees for furnishing you with the best prin- 
cipal in the United States; you shouldn't 
forget that, should you ? " 

*'N-0 0, S-I-R-R-R-R-R!" 

By this time, the doctor was thoroughly 
angry, for the answers of the boys were 
given at the top of their lungs, apd the 
words drawled out in such a way that the 
burlesque was apparent to every one. 

'' Boys," he shouted, *' are there any fools 
in this room?" 
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" Y-E-S, S-I-R-R-R ! " was the thunder- 
ous response. 

" How many ? " he demanded. 
''0-N-E!" 

He seized his strap and sprang from his 
chair. 

" Who is he ? " he asked, glaring around 
upon the sea of upturned faces. 

Instead of making reply, the whole school 
snickered, many boys grasping their noses, 
as if in the vain attempt to check their 
mirth. 

*' Go to your roojns," he ordered, flinging 
down his strap and resuming his seat. 

Thus ended the first and last lesson in 
moral instruction. 

Sometimes the doctor appeared on the 
playground and took part in the sport. A 
favorite pasfcime was the tug of war. Twenty 
or more lads would seize one end of a rope 
and pull with might and main, against as 
mauy at the other end. Doctor Boswell 
would push his way through the swarm, 
and, grasping the rope, tug as hard as any 
of them. But the boys instead of playing 
fair, quickly combined and by a dextrous 
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movement wound the rope around the legs 
of the doctor, who sagged over very much 
like a load of hay ; but he was a powerful 
man, and speedily rose, flinging off the lads 
to the right and left, and resuming his place 
continued pulling as before. He was never 
angered at these times, for he went into 
the sport expecting such rough treatment. 

One day in winter he paused on his way 
to school to watch a number of boys who 
were sliding down a steep bank on their 
sleds. 

"We're having fine fun," said one of 
them, his face aglow as he dragged his sled 
past the doctor, on his way to the top of 
the bank. 

" So I see; can't you let me try it ? " 

" Of course; but I'm afraid my sled isn't 
big enough," remarked the lad with an un- 
easy glance at the heavy man. 

" Don't you see that I don't weigh any 
more than you?" 

The doctor adjusted the sled at the top 
of the bank and with some diflBculty sat 
down on it. When he had done so, it was 
impossible to see a particle of the structure. 
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He seemed simply to be seated on the 
snow, but away he went like an arrow to the 
bottom, the sled stopping so suddenly that 
he turned a complete somersault, much to 
the delight of the spectators. 

It was the custom of the doctor to have 
his class write compositions every Friday 
afternoon. These were written on the 
slates and then read out loud by the au- 
thors, while the principal and boys listened. 
Every lad was required to furnish a compo- 
sition, and, if it was not completed by the 
time for dismissal, was obliged to stay after 
school and write it. 

The noticeable feature of these composi- 
tions thus produced was their coarseness. 
The principal generally called in his assist- 
ants to hear them read. In every instance 
half of the essays were about " monkeys " 
or ** niggers ", and generally told of some 
outrageous experience in which the writer 
brought in the names of the other boys. In 
several instances, the compositions ap- 
proached so closely to indecency that the 
principal had to check their reading. 

One Friday afternoon, two boys had no 
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compositions ready. One of the lads was a 
tiny, white-haired fellow with a pale face 
and soft brown eyes. He really felt unable 
to the task, for he was not bright in his 
studies. 

' * You must try , " said the principal ; ' * you 
can giye us a few lines ; or, " he added, struck 
with a witty idea, *' you can sing us a song." 

'' I'll try to do that," said the little fellow 
modestly. 

" Very well; get up and give us the song 
and then we'll excuse you from writing a 
composition." 

The boy stood up, no taller when on the 
floor than when sitting on the high seat, and 
suddenly burst forth with a hymn. Never 
have I heard a sweeter voice ; the notes were 
as clear and joyous as those of a bird; every 
one was touched and hushed by the strange 
occurrence, which was an impressive pic- 
ture of infantile innocence and faith. When 
he finished and sat down no one moved or 
spoke for a full minute, for the spell rested 
upon us all like a benediction. 

'* May I be excused ? " asked the boy, who 
seemed not to understand the wonderful 
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beauty of what he had done, and, who, I 
may add, has been for years one of the most 
famous singers on this side of the Atlantic. 

'*Yes," replied the doctor, "you have 
earned a dozen excuses;" and then he 
spoiled the whole eflFect by turning to the 
big boy who had been told to stay until he 
had written his composition, and saying : 

*' Now, Hartley, let's hear you sing some- 
thing." 

The spell was lifted and a general titter 
went round. Hartley was angered and re- 
mained sulking in his seat, while the rest of 
the pupils filed out of the room. 

Some minutes afterwards, the principal 
noticed that Hartley was using his pencil. 
Waiting until he stopped, he asked : 

" Have you your composition ready ? " 

'* Yes," was the sullen response. 

"Very well; you may read it aloud for 
the benefit of Mr. Ellis and the rest of the 
teachers. No doubt all will be charmed, 
for you are a very smart boy. Hartley. Go 
ahead!" 

Eising to his seat, frowning and angry„ 
the lad read these lines in a loud voice : 



I 
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"Doctor Boswell keeps the Ninth ward 
school, — 
He has a thundering big, old rule, — 
And I think he's a silly old fool." 

I pitied the principal, for he was unpre- 
pared for this. He was silent a minute and 
then told the boy to go home and he would 
attend to him on the morrow; but that was 
the last of it, for Hartley's father was one 
of the trustees. Would that I could say 
that was the last evidence of the truth of 
the adage that " like teacher, like school ". 






IV. TOMMY 

I returned to the normal school, from 
which having been graduated, I took charge 
of a school in another section of the State. 
It was a curious fact that in this school like 
my first, the boys and girls were taught up- 
on separate floors, — a great mistake, since 
the mingling of the sexes under instruction 
exerts a mutually restraining and refining 
influence. 

The building consisted of two large rooms, 
in the upper of which I had my classes, 
while the primary department down stairs 
was taught by a young woman. The school 
was in a small town, and from several causes 
my work there was the most unsatisfactory 
in my whole career as a teacher. The in- 
terest of the community in education was at 
the lowest ebb, my predecessor fell down 
cellar when intoxicated and.had to give up 
his situation, and the building itself was a 
poor one. When the superintendent went 

(67) 
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with me to inspect it, preliminary to open- 
ing school, he could not find the key with 
which to unlock the door; but the lower 
portion had been smashed in by the boys to 
that extent that we crawled through with- 
out disturbing the lock. 

Yet there are vivid memories associated 
with that school. Because of the long time 
that it had been closed, it was decided that 
I should teach right through the three sum- 
mer months, with a week's vacation in the 
autumn. What a contrast to the present 
system, in which the school year is made 
up mostly of vacations. 

On the first day of opening school, there 
were fourteen boys present, and eleven of 
them were named " William ". It was an 
amusing condition of affairs, when I called 
** William! ", to see eleven boys look sud- 
denly up from their desks and answer in 
unison *' Sir! " No two had the same kind 
of text-books, one had none at all, and a 
third brought a copy of " Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress ", with the information that his mother 
could not afford to buy any other book. 
Three brothers, all bright lads, had a fair 
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set of books among them, which their par- 
ents wished them to study in partnership, 
and it was so arranged. 

Gradually the attendance increased until 
my roll-book contained fifty names, though 
not all were ever present at the same time. 
Absence and tardiness were the most vexa- 
tious faults to contend with, and for a while 
it was impossible to break up the habit. As 
an evidence of the discouraging conditions, 
let me give a single incident. 

School had been in progress about a week, 
when a friend told me that a big boy named 
Sam Higgins was boasting that he intended 
to come round to school for the express pur- 
pose of '' licking the new teacher ". The 
curious feature of this was that Sam was the 
son of the landlord where I boarded, and 
yet neither of us knew the other. We did 
not meet until one sultry afternoon in June. 
The session was half gone when I heard 
some one shuffling up stairs. A big boy 
slouched through the open door and dropped 
into the nearest seat, flinging his straw hat 
on his desk. He had no books, and he 
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glared at me as I walked down to where he- 
was sitting and asked His name. 

*' Sam," he answered. 

" Samuel what ? " 

" I said ' Sam ', — Sam Higgins is my 
name, if you want to know." 

'' Do you mean to attend school ? " 

*' I 'spose so; the old man wants me to, 
and I come round to see how I like it ; I'll 
come when I feel like it and when I don'ty 
I wont." 

*' Does your father ever punish you ? " 

" No, sir; nobody tries that on me; the 
only way to get along with me is to coax 
me." 

'* Did you attend the school before I came 
here ? " 

" I come for awhile ; say, I helped pull old 
Jgnes out of our cellar when he got drunk 
and fell down the steps. That was a gay 
time." 

And overcome at the recollection, Sam 
Higgins shook with laughter. 

" Where are your school books ? " 

" I dunno." 

*' Havent you any at home ? " 
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*^ 'Spose so." 

" You 'spose so? Don't you knowf^^ I 
asked, losing patience. 

" How do I know if somebody haint stole- 
'em? I haint seen 'pm fur a month of 
Sundays." 

" Will you make search for them ? " 

" Diinno; I'll see how I feel after I git 
home." 

'' Young man, the best thing for you is 
a thorough trouncing." 

'' Humph! I'd like to see the teacher try 
to lick me ." 

He saw it the next minute. I was as 
angry as I could be, and grasping him by 
his collar I drew him out from his seat. 
He clutched at the desk with his hands and 
held on to it by his feet till it seemed to me 
he lengthened out as if made of india rub- 
ber; but I got him on the floor and then 
laid on the strap until he begged for mercy 
and promised to do everything asked of him. 
He was a coward and did not once ofifer re- 
sistance. 

And yet the boy was less blamable than 
his father, who allowed him to spend his. 
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evenings in the bar-room listening to pro- 
fanity and obscenity, and forming all the 
habits of which he should have been warned. 
As a rule, a boy respects and likes the teach- 
er who punishes him, when the boy himself 
knows he deserves it. Sam and I became 
quite friendly after that. He often visited 
my room, and I strove to interest him in 
higher things than his bar-room instruction ; 
but neither of his parents could be pur- 
suaded to give me any help, and to-day Sam 
is proprietor of the tavern which once be- 
longed to his father. 

What queer tastes children sometimes 
show ! One of my best boys named Leonard 
nearly always carried a hen's egg in his coat 
pocket. It was not boiled but fresh from 
the nest, and seemed to hold a peculiar at- 
traction for him. His delight was great 
when one day he secured from somewhere a 
*' double yelker ", as the boys called them. 
{In those days, Webster's dictionary declared 
**yelk" to be the correct word.) He 
brought it to school, and at recess showed 
it to his playmates, who examined the curi- 
osity with admiring wonder. When they 
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were gone, the lad carefully replaced the 
egg in his overcoat pocket and in a few 
minutes forgot all about it. 

When the bell rang at the close of recess, 
Leonard came in with the procession of boys. 
As the room was quite warm, he took off his 
overcoat, carefully folded it, and laid it on 
the seat to serve as a cushion. 

I was watching him, hoping that he would 
not recall that huge egg in the pocket, and 
he did not. Having adjusted the garment 
to his satisfaction, he dropped heavily upon 
it, with an air of complacency, which how- 
eyer, quickly turned to dismay as he recog- 
nized a crackling, craunching sound. He 
bounded to his feet,* as if the bench were 
red hot, and hurriedly sliding his hand into 
the pocket of the garment drew out the 
sticky mass of shell, yolk, and albumen. 

" Mr. Ellis," he called, " look at my 
double yelker." 

" I am looking," I replied as gravely as 
I could. 

'* May I throw it out the window ? " 

" That's the best thing to do with it, for 
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it looks as if its usefulness were destroyed." 

Leonard came to my desk one afternoon 
and earnestly asked me^whether I wouldn't 
speak to Hugh Se'eley. 

'* What about ? " I inquired. 

" He acts so mean toward me." 

" What does he do ? " 

" He stops me on the comer and fills my 
trousers with snow balls; I don't like it." 

" I should hardly think you would; I'll 
talk to Hugh." 

Hugh Seeley was a big honest fellow who 
took this objectionable method of amusing 
himself. He thought the matter was too 
insignificant to '' make a fuss over ", but 
readily promised to refrain from using Leon- 
ard's trousers as a depository for snow. 

The most interestinglad in my school was 
Tommy Burton. He was barely nine years 
old, with red cheeks, bright eyes, and all 
the distaste for study which is natural to a 
healthy youngster of his age. During the 
summer, he wore trousers and shirt and a 
straw hat, through which his yellow hair 
generally*protruded. Shoes and stockings 
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were an abomination to him ; and since one 
suspender answered as well as two, he wore 
only one, which was skewered in place in 
front with a wooden peg. 

Tommy was a fairly good student, when 
he occasionally made up - his mind to think 
about his lessons, and there was nothing 
vicious in his nature. He was such a pic- 
ture of rosy health and overflowing spirits 
that no one could fail to be attracted by 
him. 

The hardest fault to cure in him was that 
of tardiness. He rarely came to school 
without being fifteen or twenty minutes 
late. His general excuse was that he didn't 
know what time it was. After he had been 
detained after school hours a number of 
times, he improved, but one afternoon he 
arrived a full hour late. 

I knew it was he when I heard him pant- 
ing up the steps. He crossed the hall at 
the further end of the room, hung his hat 
on a peg, and then entered, his cheeks red- 
der than ever. I beckoned to him to come 
to me and he walked forward. Halting in 
front, he grasped the top of the desk by 
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both handfr, while because of his short 
stature only the upper half of his face 
showed. He rested the point of his nose 
on the edge of the desk, so that viewed 
from the rear it looked as if he were hang- 
ing on with his hands and the tip of his 
nose. 

" Well, Tommy, what is the excuse this 
time ? What makes you late ? " 

" Couldn't help it; father died a little 
while ago." 

I looked at him in amazement, doubting 
that I ha^ heard aright. 

"Do you mean to say that your father has 
just died?" 

" Yes, sir; they made me wait for din- 
ner; that's why I'm late." 

One of the other boys sitting near the 
desk heard the words and said : 

" Mr. Ellis, he hasn't got any father." 

Tommy turned indignantly upon him. 

" I tell you I have! What do you know 
about it ? I had to wait for dinner 'cause 
he died." 

Tommy meant to tell the truth, though 
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he was not quite right. His father had 
died years before ; but his grandfather, with 
whom he lived, had been drowned at the 
ferry in New York and his body was brought 
home. In the grief and confusion there 
was naturally little attention paid to Tommy, 
His dinner was delayed and his sad excuse 
was a true one. 

I never knew of a boy that grew as fast 
as he. It seemed that I could see an in- 
crease of stature every morning when he 
came to school. Once while he was study- 
ing his lesson with his book close to his face 
and his lips twisting and turning with great 
rapidity, his collar-button flew half way 
across the room. The neck-band was large 
enough in the morning, but before night 
his increasing neck made the strain too great 
to be resisted. For some days afterwards, 
a piece of looped twine served in place of a 
button. 

He was pugnacious, and fond of using 
slang expressions. I recall that one rainy 
day when the boys remained in school dur- 
ing recess he had a piece of licorice, which 
he laid in a position to tempt one of the 
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boys to try to filch it. As the lad made 
the effort, Tommy pounced upon him with 
the loud declaration: '' That's played out." 
The whole thing was done by Tommy for 
no other reason than to give him an excuse 
for using the expression, which just then 
was coming into vogue. Unfortunately how- 
ever the second playmate who tried to filch 
it succeeded and swallowed the stuflE, despite 
Tommy's emphatic declarations that the 
act was played out. 

This incident reminds me that I have 
often wondered where, when, and under 
what circumstances, such slang expressions 
have their origin. It fell to my lot to find 
out the history of one of them and to be 
present at its birth. It was one day on the 
steamboat which made regular trips to New 
York, when a party of young men began 
skylarking. They became so boisterous that 
one of their number was pushed overboard. 
As he rose to the surface, he blew the water 
from his mouth and struck out for the boat, 
which stopped quickly enough to pick him 
up. The moment his head appeared, he 
shouted: '' I can whip the one that shoved 
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me overboard, or any other man.^^ The last 
clause was repeated a hundred times by his 
companions on the way to New York, many 
of the occasions haying no appropriateness 
whatever. A few days later, it was on the 
lips of half the people in town, spread 
throughout the State, and finally reached 
other States, holding its own for several 
years, until superseded by something else. 

There was not much judgment in Tom- 
my's pugnacity. He would fly at a boy 
upon the slightest provocation and fight 
furiously, but he invariably got the worst of 
the bout. I .doubt whether there was a 
single one of the score of fights he engaged 
in where he was not soundly whipped; yet 
he would be on the best of terms with his 
conqueror within fifteen minutes of the 
battle, and ready to fight and be defeated 
again. 

Toward the latter part of the summer, a 
syndicate was formed against Tommy. Some 
six or eight boys of about his own age united 
to impose upon him. They teased and 
plagued him until in self-defence he started 
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in to whip the whole number in turn, and 
was promptly whipped by each. The con- 
tract was to extensive for him. He set to 
work to even up matters, through a plan 
that could not have been more unique and 
original. 

I missed him from school one afternoon. 
About half an hour before dismissal, I heard 
a series of odd sounds on the outside of the 
building, consisting of a rhythmic thump, 
thump, which steadily rose and sank in dis- 
tinctness. It was as if someone was pound- 
ing the ground with regularly increasing 
and decreasing violence. Puzzled to know 
what it meant, I stepped to the window and 
looked out. The explanation immediately 
appeared. 

Tommy Burton was mounted bareback on 
the longest horse I ever saw. Indeed his 
length was prodigious, made to appear so by 
the fact that the level neck and scant tail 
extended on a perfect level with the ani- 
mal's spine, so that a rail laid lengthwise on 
its back would have touched the tip of its 
tail, with the other end resting between its 
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ears. It was correspondingly bony and an- 
tiquated. In these days of bicycles it could 
not be given away. 

Tommy had only a rope halter with which 
to control the steed. He was barefooted 
as usual, and by hammering his heels against 
the ribs of the horse had induced it to trot. 
Its steps were long and slow, but as regular 
as a piece of machinery. It was making 
the circuit of the school house, and the 
clamping of its hoofs was what I had heard. 
When it showed a disposition to lag, its 
rider renewed the thumping with his heels, 
clucked and jerked at the halter, and com- 
pelled the circumnavigation of the building 
as before. 

Tommy must have been a pretty good 
horseman, for I noticed that every time the 
body of the animal rose, it met him coming 
down, their rising and falling being never in 
accord, causing a severe jolting but seeming 
to make no difEerence to him. 

The whole scheme of Tommy flashed upon 
me : he had borrowed the horse and brought 
it to the school grounds for the purpose of 
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riding over the syndicate and trampling its 
members into nothingness. Meanwhile he 
kept the animal in practice by trotting it 
around the building. 

I am afraid that I dismissed school a few 
minutes ahead of time that afternoon, for I 
was anxious to witness the impending events 
As soon as all the boys had left the room, I 
took my station near one of the windows 
where I could see everything without being 
seen. I did not have long to wait. Just 
as the lads emerged, the extended nose of 
the horse swung round the comer, followed 
by its long body and the figure of Tommy 
Burton, whose face was of a fiery red as he 
puffed with the bigness of the scheme that 
he believed was about to overwhelm his 
foes. 

" Helloa there's Tommy Burton on a 
horse! Whew! Tom, how can you twist 
him round the comer ? That animal is forty 
feet long." 

These and similar disrespectful observa- 
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tions greeted the appearance of Tommy, 
whose eyes were busy singling out his vic- 
tims. He gradually drew his steed down to 
a halt and then proclaimed his fearful 
scheme of vengeance: 

" Now, I've got you, Bill Brown and Sam 
:Smith and Dick Salter and the rest of you ! 
I've fixed things! I'm going to ride over 
you all! Get up! GET UP!" 

He leaned far forward, shot out his bare 
toes and brought back his heels against the 
ribs of the horse with might and main, but 
the brute appeared to be unaware of what 
was going on, for he stood as motionless as 
a post. By yanking at the halter the rider 
succeeded in pulling his head around so that 
his nose was pointed at the defiant boys. 
Then gradually the animal began moving at 
a slow walk, which by tremendous exertion 
on the part of Tommy slowly rose to a trot; 
instead of " following his nose ", the steed 
kept forward in a direct line which took it 
nowhere near the boys, while its neck re- 
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mained twisted all the time to one side. 

Tommy was becoming desperate. He had 
not reckoned on anything like this. By 
leaning far over and savagely pulling at the 
halter, he managed to force the animal to 
describe a long circle on the grounds and 
again aimed it toward his tormentors, but 
they eluded him with ridiculous ease. Not 
only that, but their remarks grew more 
vigorous, and they began pelting him with 
clods of dirt. Those which struck the 
horse did not seem to be felt, while those 
that hit Tommy — and they were the most 
numerous — hurt. He persisted in trying 
to run down the syndicate, but it was like a 
man of war striving to outmaneuvre a loon. 

The moment came when Tommy was com- 
pelled to admit his failure. He headed the 
horse down the road, and, still thumping 
his ribs with his heels, gradually bounced 
out of sight, with the boys chasing and 
pelting and making disrespectful comments 
about him. Theoretically he had formed & 
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grand scheme, but it lacked practicability. 



It is not long since that I was standing in 
the railway station at Asbury Park, waiting 
for the train to carry me homewards. It 
was late, and I had to linger longer than 
usual. By and by, I became aware that I 
was an object of interest to another person, 
who was watching me. He walked back 
and forth in front of where I stood, eyeing 
me closely until I began to wonder what the 
cause could be. 

He was certainly six feet and two or three 
inches tall, stoop-shouldered, with a cheap 
straw hat, a long, old-fashioned linen coat, 
no collar or vest, and with his cheap trous- 
ers tucked in the tops of a pair of enormous 
boots. His large, sun-burned hands dangled 
awkwardly at his side or were shoved into 
his pockets. He was a fine type of the 
Monmouth County farmer or fisherman, and 
the question with me was what interested 
him in my appearance. 
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Suddenly he stopped directly in front of 
me and only a few feet distant. Looking 
straight into my face, his own countenance 
expanded into a broad grin, which disclosed 
as handsome a set of teeth as any man ever 
possessed. I smiled in return and waited 
for him to explain. He stood silently grin- 
ning for a full minute and then asked : 

*' Don't you know me ? " 

*' I do not: who are you ?" 

*' Isn't your name Mr. Ellis ?" 

''It is." 

'' And you used to teach school at : ? " 

'' I did, but that was quite a number of 
years ago. Were you one of my pupils ? '* 

" My name is Tom Burton; I guess you 
remember me noty." 

And then I recognized the man that had 
grown to stalwart manhood between the 
day he rode down the street on the back of 
the horse and this meeting on the railway 
platform. I shook his hand warmly and 
began asking him about himself. He was 
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a fanner and owned several acres, which 
afforded him a comfortable living. 

We had got thus far and I was still ply- 
ing him with questions, when he inter- 
rupted : 

" Hold on a minute! " 

At the other end of the platform was 
standing a comely lass almost as tall as 
Tommy, with a handsome baby in her arms 
and shyly watching us. Tommy crooked 
his fore-finger at her and she came obedi- 
ently forward. 

** This is my wife, Mr. Ellis, and this ere 
boy is the finest chap in Monmouth County ; 
don't you think so ?" 

*' How could he be otherwise with such a 
father and mother ? " I gallantly asked, at 
which both laughed heartily. 

" That aint all; we've named him after 
you." 

" Why I am delighted and will surely see- 
you again." 
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Just then the tram steamed np to the 
station and I was forced to bid my friends 
good bye for the time, bnt I did not forget 
my promise, and I am really very fond of 
that sturdy namesake of mine. 



V. JO 

What a yariety of lads we always had in 
school. There was the tall, slim boy who 
wore long hair brushed behind his ears, and 
turned his toes inward when he took his 
huge strides in walking; the short, stubby 
youngster who could never pass across the 
floor without stumbling; the wrinkled youth 
who seemed to be crying when he was laugh- 
ing and laughing when he was crying; the 
greedy pupil who ate all his lunch at recess 
and never seemed to feel well; the fellow 
who always knew his lessons perfectly to- 
day and forgot every word of them to-mor- 
row, and so on to the end. 

But I have set out to tell the story of Jo 
Shelton, the finest-grained boy that I ever 
knew. He was thirteen years old, rather 
small for his age, as handsome as a picture, 
and a model pupil in every respect. He 
had soft, golden hair, a Grecian nose, a face 
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of perfect contour. He was neat and taste- 
fnl in his dress, a thoughtful student and 
never indulged in a coarse word ; I do not 
believe he was ever vexed by an impure 
thought or suggestion. 

Ah, could one have a whole school macje 
up of such boys as Jo, teaching would be 
the most delightful occupation in the world. 

Jo and his brother did not enter my school 
until the cool days of autumn, when they 
came together, just as the bell rang for the 
opening exercises. No one could help be- 
ing attracted by the appearance of Jo, who 
was a "born gentleman". He took the 
seat assigned to him without a word or look 
of protest, never failed to say, ** Yes, sir," 
or "No, sir," and seemed anxious to per- 
form his duty just as I wished him to do it. 
He wore a blue coat buttoned about his 
shapely figure without a stain or fleck, his 
tie was of spotless white, his shirt front was 
equally snowy, and his shoes were brightly 
polished and neatly tied. 

Strange that members of the same family 
often present so great contrast. Jo's brother 
was his opposite in every particular. He 
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was two years older, rough, uncouth, with 
irregular features, scraggly teeth, untidy in 
dress, loud spoken, disrespectful, and evi- 
dently contemptuous of his gentlemanly 
brother, whom he looked upon as effeminate^ 
In size and strength he fully represented 
the four years difference in their ages. His 
attainments placed him in the same class 
with Jo, though he was really his inferior in 
scholarship. The younger quietly respected, 
the antipathy of his brother, by never in- ^ 
truding upon him in class or on the play- 
ground. Sometimes, when Hugh signalled,. 
Jo would pencil something on a slip of 
paper and pass it to him. These helps in. 
his lessons were never refused,, but they 
were never proffered except when Hughi 
made known his wishes. 

When I was explaining something to the? 
class, Jo would fix his gentle blue eyes on 
my face and never remove them until I had. 
finished. I could tell by the sparkle of thei 
eyes and the glow of his cheeks, which had! 
the soft tint of the rose, when he compre- 
hended what I was trying to make clear*. 
If he was sent to the blackboard to perfornh 
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some problem, his work was neat and clean 
and his explanation in perfect accord with 
the model previously given to him. What 
higher praise can I give this youth than 
the statement that during all the time he 
was in school he was never subjected to re- 
proof, and I believe had he been a cadet at 
the West Point Military Academy he would 
have passed through the four years' course 
without a demerit. 

. It was juet the other way with Hugh. 
He always wore his trousers tucked in the 
top of his unblacked boots ; combed his hair 
seemingly with his fingers; was slow in 
^comprehending his lessons ; continually 
violated rules ; was quarrelsome, disagreea- 
ble, and a bully on the playground. He 
made no attempt to conceal his contempt 
for Jo, whom he always addressed as '*Sissy", 
though Jo could outrun him, throw a ball 
farther, and beat him in any sport depend- 
ent upon skill and deftness of movement. 
At the afternoon recess, all the boys engaged 
in a rough contest at ball, which bore only 
a general resemblance to the game of to- 
day. Invariably Hugh captained one side. 
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und though Jo was an acquisition quickly 
snapped up by the opposite side, Hugh never 
chose him. 

One day when recess was over and the 
panting lads hurried up stairs to take their 
seats, I saw that something unusual had oc- 
curred on the playground. Hugh Shelton 
cast several ugly glances toward Jo, who 
never once looked in his direction, but busied 
himself with his books. The delicate rosy 
pink was gone from.his face, and the pale- 
ness increased as the minutes passed, until 
I was alarmed for him. When he saw me 
looking at him he showed confusion, and I 
relieved him by affecting an interest in an- 
other direction. 

But I could not refrain from indulging in 
stealthy glances, and the next one made 
clear a startling fact; Jo had been hurt and 
was trying to hide it from me. On his 
right temple was a large red swelling, which 
steadily grew from the moment he took his 
seat after recess. He became so conscious 
of this that he tried to conceal the appear- 
ance of injury by holding his handkerchief 
over it, but he could not overcome the pale- 
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nesB which told a vivid story of bodily 
suffering. 

That bruise on his temple showed that the 
injury was probably from a blow, and I be- 
lieved it had come from the fist of his brother 
Hugh. 

The suspicion of the brutal act made me 
indignant. I determined to investigate and 
if my suspicion was confirmed, to chastise 
the bully with a vigor that he would re- 
member all his life. Could I have been cer- 
tain that he had done what I suspected, I 
would have taken him in hand before the 
whole school and punished him as he de- 
served. 

My excited feeling led me to make a 
blunder. I ought to have called one of the 
boys to my desk and questioned him. Every 
one in school had witnessed the occurrence 
and I should quickly have learned the truth. 
Instead of taking this course, I quietly said 
to Jo that I should like to see him a few 
minutes after school. He gave me a startled 
look, but remained in his seat. As Hugh 
was passing out, he cast a meaning glance 
at Jo, doubled his fist, and shook his head. 
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The pantomime said as plainly as words : 
*' If you dare to tell of me, I'll beat you 
worse than ever! " 

When I proceeded to question Jo as con- 
siderately as I could, I was pained by his 
distress. His truthfulness would not per- 
mit him to misrepresent anything, but his 
anxiety to shield his brother was painful. 
Finally, he said pleadingly : 

" Mr. Ellis, won't you please excuse me ? 
I would rather say nothing about it; my 
head hurts me a little now, but it will be all 
right to-morrow." 

" It is natural perhaps that you should 
wish to protect Hugh, because of that blow, 
but there is no excuse for him. He deserves 
the severest punishment, and if you decline 
to tell me the circumstances, I shall obtain 
them from the other boys." 

The tears were in his eyes. His face was 
paler than before, but his voice though low, 
was firm and even. 

'' I will tell you all, if you will promise 
you won't do anything to Hugh." 

" Why should I make such a promise ?" 
I asked with considerable feeling. " Why 
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should this bully be protected, when he 

ought to be punished ? " 

*' I don't think Hugh meant to do it." 

^' Do you mean to say that he could strike 

you and not mean to strike you ? " 

*' I mean that he did not intend to strike 

me as hard as he did. Tou see, Mr. Ellis, 

we were all scrambling for the ball and were 

excited. Just as Hugh thought he had it, 

I snatched it away. He was so angry that 

he struck me on the temple ; but the blow 

was harder than he meant." 

*' Did he tell you it was ? " 

"No, sir." 

" Has he expressed his sorrow lor it ? " 

** He hasn't had any chance to do so." 

" Do you think he will when he gets the 

chance?" 

" I don't know, but I am sure he feels 

sorry. Hugh doesn't like to seem girlish." 

It was on my tongue to ask whether the 
little pantomime in which Hugh indulged 

as he was passing out was meant to typify 
his remorse, but consideration for Jo's feel- 
ings led me to refrain. 

While I was thinking oyer the matter and 
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determined that Hugh Shelton should not- 
escape the punishment due him, my heart 
suddenly sank with an awful dread. Jo's 
face had become so white that I thought he 
was about to faint. 

** You feel badly, Jo! I am keeping you 
too long." 

" I do pot feel very well, but I shall feeL 
better if you will promise me not to punish. 
Hugh." 

" I give you my promise not only that I 
will not punish him but that I will never 
speak to him about it. I do this, Jo, be- 
cause you wish me to do it." 

" I am 80 thankful! May I go now ? " 

'* Yes; and I hope you will feel better to- 
morrow." 

" I feel better now.^^ he said with his 
sweet smile, as he rose from his seat, book&- 
in hand, and passed out of the room. 

I watched him through the window. At 
the corner of the playground, Hugh, who 
was sitting in the shadow of a tree, rose to 
his feet and slouched toward him. He had 
been waiting to learn what passed between 
Jo and me. The report must have been. 
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satisfactory, for they had gone a few steps 
when Hugh turned off and took another di- 
rection, probably to join some more con- 
genial playmates. 

I was disturbed the next day when neither 
Hugh nor Jo appeared at school. I sent to 
their home in the afternoon to inquire the 
cause. The reply came that Jo did not feel 
very well and his folks thought it best to 
keep him out of school for the day. N^othing 
was said about Hugh, who, more than likely, 
was playing truant. 

On the next day, the two were still ab- 
sent. I had felt uneasy, and decided to 
stop at the house to make inquiries. To 
my astonishment, however, just as I donned 
my hat to follow the boys out, Hugh Shel- 
ton entered the door. One glance at his 
face showed that he was troubled in mind. 
He was awkward and ill at ease, but his dis- 
tress caused him to speak out at once. 

" Mr. Ellis, will you please come round 
And see Jo ? " 

" Is he very ill ? " I asked, faint with fear. 

" He has been out of his head all the af*- 
ternoon and asked foi* you " 
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Then Hugh collapsed. Dropping heavily 
into the nearest seat, he crooked his elbow, 
huried his face in his coat sleeve, and cried 
AS if his heart were breaking. I waited un- 
til he had recovered, for there was nothing 
for me to do or say. Suddenly raising his 
red face, wet with tears, he asked pitifully : 

^' Will you come to see Jo ? " 

"* I will be there in a few minutes." 

Without another word, Hugh rose to his 
feet, hurried down the stairs, and I saw him 
running across the playground. 

When I was admitted within the hand- 
some residence of the Sheltons, it was by 
the widowed mother herself. Her eyes 
were red with weeping as she offered her 
hand and closed the door behind me. 

" How is he ? " I asked in an undertone. 

** The doctor says there is no hope; his 
brain has been injured ; poor Jo was never 
a rough player and I can't understand how 
he was hurt " 

She ceased abruptly, for though she had 
been oppressed by overwhelming grief for 
hours, her sorrow overcame her again. I 
dared not trust myself to speak, and silently 
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waited for her to lead me to the sick room. 

We passed upstairs and turned into a large 
bed room, evidently the " spare " sleeping 
apartment of the house. In one corner sat 
Hugh Shelton, his elbows on his knees and 
his hands over his face. I saw his shoulders 
shaking and the tears dripping between his 
fingers. There was one quick, furtive glance 
at me, and then his eyes were covered again 
and his frame convulsed with grief. 

At the foot of the bed stood a tall lady 
in black, the sister of Mrs. Shelton and the 
aunt of the brothers. Her hands were 
clasped and she was looking mournfully 
down on the bed, vainly trying to find some- 
thing which she could do for the sick boy. 
Now and then she murmured, *' Poor Jo! 
poor Jo! how he suffers! " 

" This is Mr. Ellis, his teacher," said the 
mother, gently touching the arm of her sis- 
ter, who merely glanced at me with a nod, 
and then gave her attention to the lad again. 

*' How long since the doctor was here ? " 
I asked of the mother. 

'' He has been several times to-day and 
left a half hour ago." 
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" Does he give no hope ? " 

She sadly shook her head, holding a hand- 
kerchief to her face, without speaking. 

Jo was lying partly covered in bed, with 
his back toward me. He lay so motionless 
that I whispered to his mother : 

"He is asleep; it is best not to awake 
him." 

Like a flash, Jo turned his head, without 
moving his body and opened his eyes to 
their widest extent. In the softened light 
of the room, they looked darker than usual 
and had that peculiar glitter seen in deliri- 
um. They were fixed upon me with a pen- 
etrating stare, as if he only partly compre- 
hended my identity. 

" Jo," said the mother gently leaning 
over the bed; " here is Mr. Ellis, who has 
come to see you; don't you know him ? " 

The eyes suddenly assumed their natural 
expression, the countenance was lit up by 
the sweet 'smile which revealed his even 
white teeth, and reaching his hand from 
under the bed clothes, he extended it, say- 
ing in his natural voice: 
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I am glad you came, Mr. Ellis ; how do 
you do ? " 

Holding his hand, which felt hot enough 
to blister my fingers, I sat down on the side 
of the bed, leaned over, and kissed the^ 
burning cheek. 

" My dear Jo," I said assuming a courage 
I could not feel; " I hope to see you back 
to school in a few days. You must be brave 
and make up your mind that you will get- 
well." 

It was a pitiful effort on my part, which 
could do no good. He smiled again and 
motioned me to place piy ear close to his- 
mouth. I did so. 

" You won't forget your promise, Mr- 
Ellis, about Hugh ? " 

I pressed the hot hand which I still 
clasped and whispered back : 

"No, Jo; I shall never forget it; poor 
Hugh feels so sorry that he is suffering more 
than you." 

** I don't want mother or Aunt Mary to- 
know anything about it." 

" They never shall from me. Now don't 
let that worry you any more." 
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'' You are so good that I can't thank you 
as much as I want to." 

" You can show your thankfulness by 
making up your mind that you will get welt 
and come back to school as soon as you can. 
It seems dreadfully lonely without you." 

I resumed my sitting posture and was^ 
smiling, for in my own rugged health and 
natural flow of spirits, it seemed to me I 
could impart something of them to the- 
patient sufferer in the bed before me. But 
while I was speaking the peculiar intense* 
glare come again into the beautiful eyes, 
telling the oft-told truth that when the^ 
Dark Angel comes, we must all bow the- 
head and submit. He is the one enemy to 
which the bravest and strongest must sur- 
render. Jo was delirious again. 

" You are the first one that he has recog- 
nized since noon," said the mother; ** and 
uow he does not know you." 

" Jo, you remember me, don't you, my 
boy ? " I said with a mirthless smile, shak- 
ing his hand. 

" Yes, — you are Mr. — I am not sure,, 
but I will know pretty soon." 
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Then he drew his hand from my clasp, 
rose to the sitting position, and began pick- 
ing the bed clothes with his fingers, mutter- 
ing something which none of us could un- 
-derstand. 

I looked up and caught the eye of the 
mother. 

*' That's a sure sign of death," she said, 
referring to his peculiar picking of the 
blankets in front of him. 

I was hopeful that he might rally again 
and exchange a few words with me, but he 
<did not, and I stepped back from the bed, 
watching the dreadful action of those dainty 
fingers, as the boy, while sitting erect, 
moaned and muttered and stared around 
the room without seeing any of us. 

Suddenly Hugh sprang from his chair, 
:and hurrying to the bed, flung both arms 
:about the neck of his dying brother, pressed 
him tightly, and groaned in the anguish of 
spirit : 

" Jo! you must not die! I cannot live 
without you! if I could die for you I " 

Once more and for the last time, reason 
fiickered back to its throne. With a look 
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of ineffable sweetness and with a face as the 
face of an angel, Jo raised the head from 
his breast and looking in the countenance 
of his brother, said : 

" Hugh, be a good boy; I always loved 
you; kiss me good bye." 

Jealous of the last sacred word and em- 
brace, when on the very verge of the dark 
river, the mother's face was beside that of 
the weeping Hugh, and close to that of the 
dying Jo. 

Softly passing his hand over her forehead, 
he said: 

" Why, mother, your hair is getting gray. " 

''Yes, my boy; but among all the gray 
hairs there is not a single one that was 
made by yon." 

And then Jo died. 



A few weeks later, the grass and flowers 
were growing above the grave of Jo Shel- 
ton. His death caused sorrow throughout 
the little country town where every one 
knew every one else. The minister brought 
tears to the eyes of many of his auditors by 
referring to the last touching farewell be- 
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tween the brothers. Glancing around, I saw 
the face of Hugh, white and hard, but there 
were no tears in his eyes. The fountains 
had been wept dry a long time before. Few 
suspected the load of grief which that poor 
fellow carried, and times without number I 
thanked heaven that through Jo I had been 
restrained from meting out punishment to 
him. 

This incident occurred a year before the 
breaking out of the Civil War. I gave up 
the school, which had never seemed the 
same, a few weeks after the death ot Jo 
Shelton. It was in 1863, that I was visit- 
ing one of the military camps in our State, 
when a tall, athletic young man in uniform 
who just then was off duty, walked forward 
and greeted me. 

He was Hugh Shelton, who grasped my 
hand warmly. 

" So you have enlisted," I remarked. 

" Yes ; and we leave to-morrow. Lee 
has invaded Pennsylvania you know, and 
they say there will be a great battle in that 
part of the country." 

** There is scarcely a doubt of it, but you 
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will hardly be in time to take a hand in it." 
** I hope so; it will be my first battle, 
and,'' he added with an expression of inex- 
pressible sadness, ^^ I hope it will be my 
last." 

** You musn't feel that way, Hugh," I 
replied, quite certain to what he referred. 

'* You know what I mean," he continued, 
as if he must speak of the grief that was 
gnawing at his heart; '^ mother died last 
spring, so that I am the only one left ; if Jo 
were here it would be different." 

** But," I said, deeply touched by his dis- 
tress, " you know it is all right." 

" All right of course so far as he was con- 
cerned, for nothing was ever wrong with 
him, but as for me it will never be right." 

He compressed his lips and looked into 
my face with an expression which meant 
tenfold more than what he had said. With 
a few unimportant words, we separated and 
never saw him again. 

Hugh Shelton and his company did reach 
Gettysburg in time to take part in that death 
grapple between the Southern Confederacy 
and the Union. His work began on the 
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second day of the tremendous struggle, and 
he fought through to the end, when, almost 
with the last gun discharged, his head was 
blown to fragments by an exploding shell. 
When I read his name among the ghastly 
list of dead, I said to myself : 

'^ This is as he wished, and perhaps it is 
better that it is so." 

It has been a sad task for me to tell the 
story of Jo. While every other narrative 
in these pages has been repeated, until it 
seemed to me my friends must grow weary, 
this is the first time that I have ever made 
reference to the facts connected with the 
death of the noble little fellow who was 
buried long years ago, the victim of his 
brother's anger as much as Abel was the 
victim of Cain. 

The telling of this sorrowful incident can 
injure the feelings of no living person; for 
the only ones who could possibly penetrate 
the identity of the persons concerned have 
long since passed away, and I am sure that 
those who feel any curiosity in the matter 
will never be able to gain any clue from 
what has been told. 

But what moral could be more impressive ? 



VI. SAM 

I used to walk by the house of one of my 
pupils on my way to school and was at- 
tracted by the fact that the brother of that 
pupil had the loudest voice of any boy I 
ever knew, and it seemed to me he was al- 
ways shouting at something or somebody. 

I am referring now to the school in which 
I passed the most pleasant years of that part 
of my 'life which was devoted to teaching. 
I had a two-story building, similar to that 
referred to in my story of Jo, but larger 
and in better condition. Half of my pupils 
were girls. The community was a hospita- 
ble and generous one, and made a great deal 
of the teachers (I had a lady assistant down 
stairs), and it seemed to me the children 
were of a higher intellectual grade than any 
whom I had known elsewhere. Perhaps it 
was due to their previous good instruction 
that discipline caused no trouble. They 
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were attentive, studious, and included fully 
a dozen boys and girls whose brilliancy was 
striking. 

Kittie Brown was as fine-grained in her 
way as Jo Shelton. A reproachful word 
would bring tears to her ey^s, and I believe 
she would have suffered death before delib- 
erately disobeying teacher or parents. She 
had rare talents, but in that respect was 
equalled by six or eight girls who sat near 
her. What a collection of misses that was ! 
Pretty, bright-eyed, mischievous, obedient, 
overrunning with life, full of ability, glad 
to come to school, they were like sa many 
fragrant flowers in one's pathway. 

I sometimes amused myself by attempt- 
ing to cast' the future of those girls. The 
sweetest, most modest, most winsome, and 
most talented of them all, I concluded 
would form a brilliant marriage, with the 
certainty, as I viewed it, that if she married 
the best fellow in the world he would have 
much the better of the bargain. Her father 
was a wealthy farmer, and her prospects the 
brightest ; but alas ! that girl died of a 
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broken heart before she went from under 
her father's roof. 

But I set out to tell about Sam Brown, 
the brother of Kittie, the young man with 
the tremendous voice, who seemed to think 
it necessary to shout to a person ten feet 
distant as if the intervening space were half 
a mile. Sam and I got to nodding to each 
other, as I passed his home, and one morn- 
ing, he came to the fence and announced: 

'* Say, I'm coming to school next week." 

" I shall be glad to see you there, Samuel. " 

He broke into uproarious laughter. 

" Don't call me ' Samuel ', but ' Sam '," 
he said, as soon as' he could control his mer- 
riment; *' I don't like those girl names." 

" That is rather a boy's name than a girls 
name, but, if you prefer ' Sam ', why ' Sam ' 
it^hallbe." 

As I had some minutes to spare, I thought 
to question Sam, who, now that he stood 
near me, I perceived to be larger than I had 
suspected. He was eighteen years old, very 
powerful, and had considerable of Kittie's 
good looks ; but his face was marred by one 
disfigurement. Prom this cause, never made 
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clear to me, his first teeth were not draAm 
SO as to make room for the second growth. 
As a consequence, he had a double row of 
teeth on both jaws, all large and strong. 
They gave him such a mouthful of ivory 
that he talked thickly, and they were any- 
thing but pleasant to contemplate. 

Sam's father had offered him a hundred 
dollars in gold if he would allow a dentist to 
remove the superfluous teeth, so as to give 
the remaining ones a chance to attain some- 
thing of regularity; but Sam refused, with 
the remark that there wasn't enough money 
in Uncle Sam's treasury to induce him to 
have one of his molars extracted. 

*' How far are you advanced in your 
studies, Sam ? " 

'' I've most forgotten, but I guess I can 
keep up with Kit. " • 

" She has made a good deal of progress 
and is a very bright girl." 

'* Of course; she's my only sister! " 

And then Sam exploded with laughter 
again. When he had recovered from the 
effects of his own witticism, he added: 
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" Well, you can try me; and* if I can't 
keep up with Kit, I'll quit." 

Sam appeared at school the following 
morning, leaving Kittie to come with some 
of her girl friends, while he joined a group 
of boys. He knew everybody within an 
area of miles, so that there was no bashful- 
ness about his appearance on the school 
grounds. I knew he was there before the 
bell rang, for I heard his shoutings. He 
was immensely good natured and the rest of 
the boys liked him. 

Besides Sam, a. large, awkward looking 
girl presented herself. She too was known 
to all the other pupils ana was welcomed by 
them. 

" That's Jule Smith," remarked Sam to 
me, as I assigned him to a seat; '^ she and I 
were in a class by ourselves last winter; I 
think it will be a good idea to try us again 
that way this winter." 
, " If you are not far enough advanced to 
join one of the classes I shall have to do it." 

Sam flashed a look at me, and perceiving 
that I was jesting, indulged in a huge grin 
and said nothing. 
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Since he had giyen me the impression that 
he was ahead of most of the pnpils, I de- 
termined to test him. I saspected that 
some of his assurance was pretended, and 
that his summer's absence from school had 
placed him behind his sister in his studies. 
Asking him and Julia Smith to seat them- 
selyes on the recitation bench just in front 
of my desk, I took up a mental arithmetic, - 
and turning to the last lesson in the book, 
remarked that I would solye the first prob- 
lem on the page and then allow them to see 
what they could do. I read oflE the prob- 
lem, carefully solved it, the two listening 
attentiyely, and then said : 

" Xow, Samuel, let us see what you can 
do with this one." 

'' But, Mr. Ellis, I don't think you did 
the first one correctly." 

This was said with perfect respect, but I 
was surprised. 

" Ah, — how would you do it ? " 

He solved it precisely as I did, until near 
the conclusion, when he changed the process 
and brought a different answer. Even be- 
fore he did this, I perceived that he was 
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right, and I had given an incorrect solution. 

One of the most absurd things a teacher 
can do is to attempt to gloss over an error 
in which he has been detected. It is im- 
possible to deceive the boys and girls, and 
one who tries to do so only arouses their 
contempt. 

*' Samuel," said I, loud enough for every 
one in the room to hear me, ".you are right 
and I was wrong; much obliged to you; I 
am going to watch you closely and try to 
catch you in every mistake and I wish you 
to do the same with me." 

" I will," he said with a pleased grin. 

" Julia, how is it you didn't notice my 
blunder ? " 

" She did," replied Sam for her, *' and 
touched my shoe with hers to warn me to 
be on the lookout." 

" It's a pleasure to know that I have such 
a bright boy and girl to form my A class, 
for that you two shall be." 

I saw Kittie on one of the rear seats smil- 
ing. She had heard every word and was 
proud of that big brother of hers. 

It soon became quite evident that Sam 
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had little reyerence for the books used in his 
class. He once came to my desk and said 
pointing to a problem in his written arith- 
metic : 

'* The. man that wrote that book hasn't 
any sense." 

" Why not ? " I inquired, amused with 
Sam's disgust. 

'' Why, he talks about sugar that costs 
two and five-eighths cents a pound." 

*' What of it?" 

*' A good deal of it; no sugar was ever 
sold at that price." 

" I suppose he was seeking to give the 
pupils the mental exercise." 

'' He can do that well enough and use ex- 
amples that any one knows are true, — not 
such as here where he asks what five quarts 
of molasses cost at eleven and three-sevenths 
cents a gallon. No grocer ever sold molas- 
ses that way." 

'* There is some justice in your criticism, 
Samuel, but I wouldn't be too hard on the 
author; he did the best he could." 

*' I am not denying that," replied Sam. 
who could well hold his own in these good 
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natured bouts that we sometimes had ; '^ but 
he shouldn't attempt to make an arithmetic 
till he gets older, and has more sense." 

And with that striking grin of his, Sam 
went to his seat. 



This incident recalls what a young lady 
told me some time ago. She was attending 
a fashionable boarding-school in the North, 
in which one of the text-books stated that 
the famous building known as the Alamo was 
near the city of San Antonio, Texas. It 
happened that this young lady was born and 
had always lived in San Antonio, and when 
it fell to her to answer the question as to 
the location of the Alamo, she said that it 
was in the city of San Antonio. 

" You are wrong," replied her teacher, 
taking up his pencil to mark the failure; 
** the book says it is near the city." 

She was indignant. 

*' You forget," she said, " that San An- 
tonio is my home ; I have seen the Alamo 
hundreds of times and it is in the heart of 
the city; the book is wrong." 
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The teacher did not like to be addregsed 
in that fashion and showed his impatience. 

" So long as we use this text-book as our 
authority, we must accept what it says. It 
says that the Alamo is near^ not in the city. " 

Her Texan blood was roused. 

'* And I say that the book is wrong; either 
that, or I am telling an untruth." 

" Miss Oilman, you are disrespectful; you 
will report at once to the principal." 

Her eyes were flashing when she appeared 
in the presence of the head of the school 
and told her story. Bemarkable as it may 
seem, he took the same view of the question 
as his assistant, and insisted that since the 
book stated that the Alamo was near the city 
of San Antonio, Miss Gilman should say 
the same thing. 

By this time she had partly regained her 
coolness, but her indignation was greater, 
if possible than before. 

^' Suppose the book said that the Alamo 
was in the middle of the Colorado river, you 
would require all of us to follow the state- 
ment I suppose? " 
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'' Your supposition is absurd, for the book 
could not say such a thing." 

*' What is to prevent, when the statement 
would be no more wrong than to locate the 
building outside the city ? Do you insist 
that I who have been through the Alamo 
times without number and who know its 
location as well as I know where your desk 
is standing, shall say that it is near and not 
m the city?" 

^^ I insist that so long as we use a text- 
book as our authority we shall accept all its 
statements." 

" In other words, if a text-book tells a 
falsehood and we know it is a falsehood, we 
shall repeat the falsehood. I decline to tell 
any lies even at the command of my teacher. ' ' 

Unreasonable as was the position of the 
principal, he refused to yield. The dispute 
was held in abeyance for some time. Miss 
Gilman wrote to her father, one of the lead- 
ing merchants of San Antonio, told the cir- 
cumstances, and asked whether she had done 
right. 

" Bight! " he repeated in his letter, " of 
course you did ; I would be ashamed of you 
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if you had done diflEerently, and so would 
Sam Houston and Davy Crockett if they 
were alive ; I have sent a letter to the prin- 
cipal giving my views of this matter." 

'' Any man," wrote the Texan, " who 
after he has been told better, insists that 
the Alamo stands outside of this city is a 

fool, and since you have done so, you 

belong to that class of individuals; but if 
you attempt to make my daughter tell lies, 
she has orders to come home at once. Be- 
sides, sir, you don't seem to see that your 
insistence in being a fool is an intima- 
tion that my daughter doesn't utter the 
truth when she speaks of the location of the 
Alamo. In Texas such things mean fight." 

I don't know how the controversy was 
finally settled, but Miss Oilman informed 
me that she never heard the Alamo again 
referred to so long as she remained a mem- 
ber of that school. 



This has caused me to digress more than 
I intended in my account of Sam Brown. 
He and Julia Smith proved to be exception- 
ally fine pupils, with little difference in their 
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ability, though he inclined to mathematics, 
while she was fond of grammar. I took 
pride in a little incident that occurred a 
few weeks after the two entered my school. 
In this instance I give the real name of the 
old gentleman concerned, since he is still 
well remembered and I see no harm in refer- 
ring thus directly to him. 

He was Judge Caleb Morton, whose duty 
it had been for years to examine the appli- 
cants for situatLs as teachers. He was 
held in great fear by such young ladies and 
gentlemen, for many of them looked upon 
him as a veritable " crank " who could orig- 
inate more puzzling questions in mathe- 
matics and other branches than any other 
man in the State. He was merciless, and 
unless a teacher came up to his standard 
would not give him a certificate. He was 
always present at teachers' institutes, and 
never failed to make things interesting for 
us. I recall that he once gave out a prob- 
lem, simple it seemed to be, involving the 
month of February,1900. We thought we 
were safe and had done a clever thing, 
when we made that month contain twenty- 
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nine days, "but he grimly assured us that 
the year 1900 would not be a leap year and 
that none of the even centuries was a leap 
year, unless exactly divisible by 400. 

This old gentleman walked into my school 
one day and asked the privilege of testing 
my best pupils. I called up Sam and Julia 
and told him to show them no favors. He 
put on his spectacles, looked them over, 
muttered " XJmph ! " and straightway 
asked them to give him the answer to the 
question: *' If New York has fifty per cent, 
more population than Philadelphia, how 
much per cent, has Philadelphia less than 
INTew York ? You are at liberijy to use your 
slates," he added. 

" We don't need a slate for a simple 
thing like that," remarked Sam, who in- 
stantly gave the correct answer, — " Thirty- 
three and one-third per cent." 

'* That is right," said the judge; '' now 
explain it, please." 

Sam did so, much to the pleasure of the 
judge, who followed with other questions 
gradually growing more difficult. Julia and 
Sam took turns in giving the solution, and 
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I was surprised at their readiness. Not 
once did they hesitate. The last problem 
was this : 

*' Two men agree to dig a ditch one hun- 
dred rods in length for $100, each to receive 
$50. Because of the greater hardness of 
a portion, it is specified that one laborer 
shall receive $1.25 for each rod dug, while 
the other is to be paid 75 cents a rod; 
how many rods were dug by each ? " 

By the way, I may state that I once heard 
this same problem quoted by a prominent 
lawyer, as an illustration of the truth 
that *' figures will lie." Julia and Sam 
agreed that the laborer who had the harder 
part of the ditch assigned to him, dug 37^ 
rods, while the other dug 02^ rods. The 
judge called their attention to the fact that 
a condition was that each should earn $50, 
and that neither 37J multiplied by $1.25 
nor 62^ multiplied by 75 eta. gave $50 a& 
the product. 

'* But," said Sam, *' they each give the 
same product; consequently each laborer 
earned the same amount of wages, or one- 
half of $100, which is $50." 
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And yet the conditions named are not 
complied with." 

** Because they are impossible; we must 
remember that while the laborer who had 
the easier task was digging his rod, the 
other could not finish his rod, though the 
amount of labor done by each was equal." 

" Do you agree with him ? " asked the 
judge, turning to Julia Smith. 

She nodded her head, and then gave so 
clear an explanation of the seeming con- 
tradiction that Judge Morton declared he 
had never seen it equalled. 

" One more question," he added, " and 
this is in grammar. Will you please write 
this sentence on the blackboard ? " 

The girl stepped upon the platform and 
wrote at dictation the following: 

" They that honor me I will honor." 

*' Do you see anything wrong with that 
sentence ? " asked the judge of Sam. The 
latter wrinkled his brow with thought, but 
before he could answer, Julia said : 

** It should be ' Them that honor me I 
will honor.' " 

'' And why ? " 
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" The first word is the object of the verb 
* will honor ', and therefore should take the 
objective form, instead of the nominative 
as you gave it." 

The judge was delighted and turned to 
me, saying loud enough for the blushing 
girl to hear him: '* I gave that sentence at 
a teachers' institute last week and every 
member pronounced it correct. You have 
reason to be proud of those two pupils." 

I mildly protested that I had been their 
teacher for only a few weeks and could not 
therefore take any credit to myself. 

About this time, Sam Brown became 
eager to enlist and go to the war. It was in 
the midst of the great struggle for the 
Union and there had been several calls for 
volunteers. His parents would not con- 
sent, and finally, to give him a quietus, his 
father said that he would allow him to 
enlist upon one condition: he must have 
all the superfluous teeth in bis head ex- 
tracted. 

*' I shall hear no more of enlistment," he 
remarked to me; "for he wouldn't have 
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those teeth pulled for the biggest farm in 
the county." 

On the following Saturday, Sam Brown 
walked to the nearest town, entered a den- 
tist's office, took a seat in the chair and 
said: 

'* Pull out every blamed tooth in my 
head that I don't need." 

The dentist examined the teeth, each of 
which was as sound and as firm as a rock. 

" Do you know what you have asked me 
to do, young man?" 

*' I reckon I do or I shouldn't have asked 
it." 

" There are twelve at least " 

" Very well then; pull out twelve; you 
can yank out an extra one, if you want to 
make good measure." 

" It will hurt you terribly." 

*' If I am the one that is hurt, why need 
ymi worry ? " demanded Sam, who resented 
this slur upon his pluck. 

'' Very well, but you will have to take 
gas." 

*' Gas be hanged ! Not any for me. Come, 
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go ahead! when I feel the need of gas V\\ 
let you know.^' 

And as the dentist himself told me, that 
fellow sat motionless in his chair, without 
a groan or murmur, while twelve molars, 
incisors and some that could hardly be classi- 
fied, yere wrenched out one after the other, 
" Are you through ? " asked Sam, when 
the exhausted dentist rested from his labor. 
" Nothing more remains to be done." 
" Can't you stop this bleeding ? " 
The professional man managed to stay the 
flow to some extent, though he told him it 
would continue to a greater or less degree 
for several days. Leaving his office, Sam 
walked straight to the recruiting headquar- 
ters and enlisted in the military service of 
the United States for one year. There was 
grit for you. 

Imagine the dismay in his home when 
he came back with word of what he had 
done ; but no opposition could be made, and 
a few weeks later Sam bade us all good bye 
and marched away with his company for 
the seat of war. 

A little more than a year had elapsed, 
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when he walked into school again and took 
his old seat. 

'* I am going to try it for another win- 
ter/' he explained, as if he had heen ahsent 
only a few days. 

" Don't yon like it in the army ? " I 
asked. « 

^^ Oh, yes, as well as I expected. I en- 
listed for only a year and didn't come home 
till my time was up. If the government 
can't get along withont me," he added with 
his odd-looking grin, ^^ I'll help it ont; but 
I thought I hadn't had quite enough 
schooling." 

Sam's captain told me and his parents that 
there wasn't a better soldier in the whole 
regiment. He quickly learned the drill 
and never shirked duty, was liked by all his 
comrades, and fought with the utmost cool- 
ness and daring in the five important battles 
in which he was engaged, not to mention a 
number of skirmishes. The captain said: 

** I told him that if he would stay, he 
would be commissioned at once as first lieu- 
tenant, and if he continued, would soon be 
a captain and possibly a colonel ; for that 
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young man has brains as well as aptitude 
and courage. But he had made up his mind 
to quit, and he is so stubom that I doubt 
whether a major-general's commission would 
have held him in the army." 

Sam had ];iot received the slightest wound. 
The following year, after he had left school, 
he was making ready to re-enlist, when the 
affair at Appomatox occurred. Sam and 
Julia Smith were married soon after, and 
settled down to a hum-drum life on a farm 
which his father, who was in good circum- 
stances, gave them. I submit him as a good 
example of American grit and patriotism. 



VII. HOWARD 

One of the greatest mistakes made by 
parents is that of failing to recognize the 
trend of their children's talent. Who can 
estimate the number of youths that through 
the stern discipline of their fathers have 
been forced into grooves for which nature 
never intended them, with the result that 
their subsequent lives have been failures. 

A mother has siet her heart upon Johnny's 
becoming a preacher. It has been the 
dream if her life; probably she dedicated 
him to the blessed service at his birth. He 
is literally forced into the profession, which 
he dislikes, and in which he can never at- 
tain the success that he might have reached 
in one more congenial to him. A physician 
compels his boy to pursue the study of med- 
icine, though he detests everything con- 
nected with drugs and bodily ailments. 
And so it goes to the end of the chapter. 

I can truthfully say that I have sought to 

(180) 
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recognize the peculiar bent of the pupils 
under my charge. In the school to which 
I last referred was a German boy, who was 
only fair in his studies, but who displayed 
a marked aptitude for drawing, or rather 
painting. His father had given him a box 
of water colors of the usual cheap kind, and 
the fellow daubed all the paper he could 
procure with his ideas of things. Of course 
these sketches were crude, but they proved 
his natural ability and I shovred several of 
them to a veteran artist in New York. 

*' That boy has talent," remarked the 
artist; *' tell his father to send him to me 
and I'll make an artist of him." 

The German was not disposed to think 
much money could be earned in making 
pictures, but I persuaded him to take his 
boy to New York and call upon the artist. 
A perverse fate, however, blocked all my 
good intentions in that direction. It so 
happened that the artist, who had not been 
notified of the intended visit, was not in 
his office when the father called with his 
boy. The two waited a long while, but had 
to return home without seeing him. 
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The artist wrote to me, expressing regret 
and named an hour on the following Satur- 
day when he hoped they would repeat their 
call. Father and son made the journey 
again, but, sad to say, on that morning a 
member of the artist's family died, and the 
two returned home disappointed once more. 
I never could persuade the father to go 
again. He had lost two days' work, beside 
the cost of their fares, amounting to 
some two dollars, and he would not expend 
anything more. He put his boy to work in 
one of the big factories in town and crushed 
forever a lad who might have attained emi- 
nence in the work for which his heart 
yearned. 

It was at school that one of my pupils 
showed a remarkable talent for drawing. 
The noticeable fact in his case was that he 
never copied a picture. Almost any boy or 
girl can copy designs from a newspaper or 
book, and may be looked upon by parents 
and friends as possessing wonderful ability 
when wholly without it. 

When I saw Howard busy with slate and 
pencil and looked over his shoulder to learn 
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how he was getting on, I was always sure to 
see him making a picture from his imag- 
ination. He soon became so skilful at this 
that the other boys got him to scratch pic- 
tures with a pin on their slates, or to draw 
them with a lead pencil in their books. 
Instead of reproving, I encouraged him to 
continue* his efforts, and sometimes ven- 
tured upon suggestions, all of which he 
took gratefully. 

He improved so fast that I gave him an 
idea for a political picture. It was during 
the memorable Greeley campaign. I sug- 
gested a design of a Democrat taking two 
seidlitz powders, one labelled, *' Kegular 
Democracy " and the other, *' Liberal Re- 
publican ", but swallowing both before mix- 
ing them. He made a good sketch and I 
forwarded it to the famous cartoonist 
Thomas Nast. He handed it to a publisher, 
who sent me a dollar bill which I gave to 
Howard. At the same time, Mr^ Nast 
wrote an encouraging letter, which I read 
to the boy, much to his delight. 

He hardly needed it, however, for he 
could not help being an artist. Some days 
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later, he drew on an ordinary sheet of 
paper a design which he labelled, '^ Going 
to the County Fair ". It contained over 
forty figures of men, women, chUdren, and 
horses, and was executed with an accuracy 
of perspectiye and outline that was wonder- 
ful. In fact, it would have been a credit to 
almost any illustrated paper. 

I was unacquainted with Howard's father, 
but sent him word that if he would give 
his boy an opportunity to cultivate his tal- 
ent, his success was certain. The parent, 
however, was a practical man and could not 
believe that any money was to be gained by 
*' making pictures ". He would not favor 
the idea, and he placed his son in a large 
clothing establishment. The head of the 
firm was an acquaintance of mine, and I 
asked him, some weeks later, how Howard 
was making out. 

"He is a good boy," he replied, '* but 
he will never earn his salt in the clothing 
business." 

"Why not?" 

" He does nothing but draw pictures; 
they are all over the establishment ; I would 
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scold him, but the pictures are so good that 
we have come to look upon them as works of 
art. At this rate our store will soon be- 
come a museum." 

One of the wisest and most genial old 
gentlemen in that city was Doctor Coleman, 
and some of the pleasantest hours of my 
life have been spent at his home. He was 
an artist himself, with remarkable inventive 
ability. In his office was the small table 
around which General Washington with his 
officers held a council of war, when he made 
his headquarters for a short time in Tren-' 
ton. He had a breech-loading rifle, pre- 
sented to him by Prince Murat, when he 
lived at Bordentown. The doctor regretted 
that he could not know of a certainty when 
the weapon was made, but one day when he 
took it apart, I found the date '' 1839 ", 
much to the owner's delight! Doctor Cole- 
man, fifty years ago constructed a typewrit- 
ing machine, and invented a method of 
lithographing ; but, like many inventors, 
felt little interest in his achievements after 
they were made, and never took out a patent. 

I handed to him one day the drawing of 
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the " County Fair " made by Howard. He 
was astonished and coold hardly believe 
that a boy had originated it. 

" Who is he ? " asked the physician. 

I told him his name. 

There was hardly a man in the city with 
whom the doctor was not acquainted. 

' ' I have known his parents f of years, and, ' ' 
he added with a smile, '^ had the honor of 
officiating at the birth of this boy Howard. 
I shall see the father at once." 
• " I am afraid you will have hard work in 
persuading him to expend any money for 
his son's instruction in drawing." 

^' I told you I was acquainted with his 
father," remarked the doctor significantly. 

Meanwhile, I went to Philadelphia and 
called on my old friend, E. B. Bensell, the 
well-known artist, lately dead. He exam- 
ined the speciniens of drawing with great 
interest and remarked : 

** I have wanted a boy for months but am 
afraid to advertise, for several hundred 
would be here at the hour named, and, 
more than likely I should be deceived into 
taking some one who is dishonest and hasn't 
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half the talent of this lad. Bring him to 
me and I will pay him good wages from the 
first, provided he agrees to remain a year 
under my instruction." 

Upon my return to Trenton, I went to 
Doctor Coleman and told him the result of 
my call on Mr. Bensell. 

** And I have seen Howard's father," he 
replied; '' I didn't attempt to talk art to 
him, but assured him that if he would ex- 
pend a little money upon his son, he would 
soon be earning a larger salary than his 
father. ' Well,' said he, ' if you are sure 
of that, I am willing to do as you advise. ' 

" 'I am sure of it,' I said." 

The result of this was that a few weeks 
later, Howard entered the office of Mr. 
Bensell in Philadelphia, where I occasion- 
ally called upon him. On one of these 
visits, Mr. Bensell said to me : 

*' He is the most gifted boy I ever saw; 
he will make his mark." 

The artist was right. A year later, How- 
ard was in the receipt of $35 a week from 
Frank Leslie, upon whose illustrated paper 
he was regularly employed. 
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The boy looked upon all this as prepara- 
tory for his life work. He was continnally 
painting and sketching, and improved rap- 
idly. A friend of mine, a publisher, wished 
two humorous sketches from an idea I 
had suggested. I asked Howard to draw 
them with pen and India ink. He did so 
in a few hours and was paid $20 for his 
work. 

He once showed me a charcoal sketch en- 
titled "Asking the Blessing". It repre- 
sented an old farmer at the head of his table, 
with head bowed, while he asked a blessing 
upon the food spread before him. At the 
opposite end sat his wife in an equally 
reverent attitude. At one side of the table 
was the comely daughter, with one hand 
over her eyes ; but two of the fingers were 
slightly parted and one bright eye was tak- 
ing a sly peep at the young gentleman vis- 
itor across the table, while he, unsuspicious 
of her action, was doing the same concern- 
ing her. It was a pretty conception, and 
the accessories of the scene, the plain old- 
fashioned furniture, the cheap religious pic- 
tures on the walls, the dishes on the table, 
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the dress of the four persons, — all were 
executed with exquisite taste and fidelity. 
A gentleman in Philadelphia paid Howard 
1200 for this picture. 

Another work of his, an oil painting, en- 
titled " Bomance ", showed a country boy 
cuddled up in a garret of his home devour- 
ing a novel. This pictui-e was exhibited in 
Philadelphia and attracted much favorable 
notice. 

Before long, Howard was in receipt of 
such generous prices for his work that he 
left Xew York and took up his quarters in 
his old home in Trenton, intending to de- 
vote his time to study, indulging in " play '* 
as he termed it, only when he needed the 
money which it readily brought him. 

One day I received word that Howard 
was quite ill and would like to see me. 
When I went to his home, he was lying 
in bed, but did not look seriously sick. 

Our conversation was cheerful, though I 
saw that his mother was anxious. Knowing 
that Doctor Coleman was attending him I 
sought him out and inquired the nature of 
the illness. 
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" He has galloping consumption," replied 
the physician ; "I never saw so marked a 
case; he won't live a month." 

Two weeks later, the gifted hoy was laid 
to rest. 



VIII. SHOBRET OTA 

One afternoon, my friend Judge Robert 
S. Woodruff called at my house to ask me 
to give private instruction to a young Jap- 
anese named Shobrey Ota. There were 
several of these youths in attendance at the 
normal school, besides, as many will remem- 
ber, others who were distributed among the 
leading colleges of the country. 

That wonderful empire of Asia, when its 
people awoke to the necessity of adopting 
western civilization, with all that is implied 
in the expression, took the wise step of send- 
ing a number of its most talented youths to 
America to be educated. 

*' Like all his companions," explained 
the Judge, *' Shobrey is a gentleman, and 
you will find it a pleasure to have him un- 
der your instruction for an hour a day." 

'* What is his reason for taking this ex- 
tra work upon himself ? " 

" He thinks he needs it in order to keep 

(141) 
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up with his class," said the judge; "but 
in truth, there isn't a student in the nor- 
mal school who is the equal in mathematical 
aptitude of any one of the Japanese. They 
are modest, distrustful of their own ability, 
and intensely eager to get on in their 
studies." 

" I shall be glad to have this young man 
under my charge, though I think he takes 
an unwise step in taxing his brain so 
heavily." 

Judge Woodruff was an eminent teacher 
himself some years ago, and, while in 
charge of the Rutgers high school, had ten 
or twelve Japs under his instruction. He 
formed a great liking for them, which was 
fully reciprocated, as was proven shortly 
after their return to their own country, when 
an offer came to the judge of the superin- 
tendency of educational affairs in Japan at a 
tempting salary. 

As we walked down* the street, he ex- 
plained the peculiarities of the Japanese 
mind, as it had come under his observation. 

" All that I have seen are natural born 
mathematicians, but it is hard for them to 
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acquire our method of expression. They 
have no conception of metaphor and take 
everything literally. You will soon notice 
this peculiarity." 

That afternoon, shortly after the dismis- 
sal of school, the Jap presented himself at 
the door of my room and I gave him a seat 
beside me. To me at that time all Japs 
bore so general a resemblance that it was 
hard to distinguish one from another. Sho- 
brey Ota could speak English quite well and 
we had no difficulty in understanding each 
other. He had brought an arithmetic and 
a grammar and wished me to help him in 
his studies. 

I suggested that we should take up the 
study of arithmetic at the point where he 
felt the subject was not clear to him. He 
opened the book at fractions. I selected a 
lesson, and he said he would try to be pre- 
pared upon it twenty -four hours later. 

He insisted that in grammar we should 
begin at the very beginning, and I gave him 
an impromptu lesson. I quickly saw the 
truth of what Judge Woodruff had told 
me, — that metaphor was almost incompre- 
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hensible to him. Opening the book further 
on he said (it is better to straighten out the 
Jap's sentences): 

*' What does this mean, where the author 
of the work on travel says : * Wherever I 
go, my eye meets the most beautiful scen- 
ery ' ? ' An eye has no legs, so how can it 
meet anything ? " 

I did my best to explain the figure of 
speech employed, but though he politely 
thanked me, I saw he did not understand. 
One of Shobrey's friends while at the nor- 
mal school was asked to read a certain verse 
of the lesson. He rose to his feet and was 
getting on very well, until he came to 
these words : " She died of a broken heart. " 
He finished the sentence and then dropped 
into his seat, shaking with laughter. His 
amused teacher inquired the cause of his 
mirth. " That will not do," replied the 
Jap; ''how can a heart be broken when 
it has no bones ? " and he gave way to mer- 
riment again. 

On the following day, when Shobrey pre- 
sented himself, he had mastered not only 
the portion of fractions assigned to him, 
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but the whole subject. All the examples 
and problems relating to fractions had been 
solved and were handed to me neatly writ- 
ten on paper as neatly folded. 

** Did you find any trouble ? " I asked in 
surprise. 

" Oh, no," he answered with a smile. 

'* Suppose you try to master the philoso- 
phy of decimals," I suggested, and on the 
next day perhaps you can solve the prob- 
lems themselves." 

On the following day there was nothing 
left to be tried under the head of decimals. 

I tested him with all manner of problems, 
but everything was as plain to him as sun- 
light. Shobrey Ota " walked through " 
that advanced arithmetic from the point 
where he began to the last problem on the 
final page with as much ease as you or I 
could walk across a level floor. I was not 
of the least earthly use to him, for he never 
required the help of any one. The arith- 
metic was one of the most difficult pub- 
lished, but it was not difficult to him, nor 
was I able to fashion a problem or obtain 
any one from other sources which it caused 
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him more than a trifling effort to solve. I 
hekve spoken of Judge Woodruff as princi- 
pal for a time of the Kutgers high school 
in New Brunswick. While thus engaged, 
some twenty years ago, he had eight or ten 
of the Japs under his instruction in mathe- 
matics. One of them was Samuri Takaki, 
who took a prominent part in naval opera- 
tions in the late war hetween Japan and 
China. 

" He was the most extraordinary genius 
in mathematics that I ever saw," said Judge 
Woodruff. ** I do not believe the ingenuity 
of man could frame a problem which 
Takaki could not readily solve. I have 
never seen his equal nor do I believe that 
his superior can be found to-day in any 
part of the world. 

" Let me tell you two things that he did. 
Our subject one day involved the method 
of obtaining the specific gravity of a cer- 
tain kind of wood. The problem to be 
solved required the construction of a deli- 
cate, hollow figure, whose proportions 
must not vary a hair's breath. The most 
skilful artificer in wood provided with the 
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best tools would find it hard to make such 
a figure. 

" As a consequence of these diflBculties, 
our solution of the particular problem was 
always theoretical. The pupil indicated 
how it should be done, and that was the 
most that was expected of him. 

** After this had been done, I was about 
to pass the subject when Takaki said : 

*' * Professor, I have tried to do that 
problem; may I show it to you, that I may 
know whether I am right or wrong ? ' 

'' I said the class and myself would be 
pleased to inspect his work; so Takaki 
walked to the platform in his modest way, 
filled a tumbler with water, and drew from 
his vest pocket the wonderfully delicate 
figure he had constructed with the aid of 
his penknife alone. He then performed the 
experiment in front of the class, the success 
being perfect to the minutest particular. 
The class broke into applause, and he blushed 
like a school girl as he took his seat. 

" Some days later our class haa the famous 
pons asinorum in geometry, — that proposi- 
tion that in right-angled triangles, the square 
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of the hypotenuse equals the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides. The dem- 
onstration was given and when all were 
through, Takaki said: 

" ' Professor, I have thought there may 
be one other way of doing that ; may I place 
mine on the board, so you will tell me if I 
am right ? ' 

" And what do you suppose that young 
Jap did ? He drew on the blackboard four- 
teen original demonstrations of that prob- 
lem, every one of which was absolutely cor- 
rect. If that has ever been surpassed 1 
should like to know when and where." 
[Judge Woodruff has to-day these fourteen 
original demonstrations in his possessioa.] 

Returning to Shobrey Ota, his difficulty 
in understanding metaphor and Hgures of 
speech was as great as was his facility in 
mathematics. I began with the simplest 
of expressions, and some of his efforts were 
amusing. He called a " bull dog " a *' dog 
bull ", and transposed his verbs and nouns„ 
so that his meaning at times was unintelli- 
gible. One of the sentences he submitted 
was " Monitor cuts grass." When I asked 
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an explanation, he took from his pocket a 
circular advertising the Monitor style of 
mower. On the representation of the ma- 
chine at work was the word *' Monitor ", 
which naturally he had appropriated. 

After he had studied hard for a few weeks, 
I asked him to bring me a composition on 
the subject of the horse, adding at the end 
some anecdote about the animal. The follow- 
ing was his effort : 

" HORSE 

*' Horse has legs four. He noble animal. 
Run very fast, know master and horse work 
hard. Worth dollars many. Horse know 
much, sometimes know master more. 
Horse most useful animal. We have hard 
work to along get without horse. 

** One day Osaka outride horse think he 
go fast don't care fast go tell him ride hard 
off fall boys other fall see much fun horse 
then faster dirt go up air horse catch that 
all Shobrey Ota." 

It will be observed that the last para- 
graph of this composition is less lucid than 
the first. By questioning Ota, I gained the 
explanation. He had wrought hard at the 
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opening and thus made himself fairly in- 
telligible. He told me that he undertook 
to ride a horse one day at his home in Ja- 
pan. The animal wished to go fast, and 
he allowed him to do so, with the conse- 
quence that he was thrown from his back 
with a force that made the dirt fly in a 
shower about his head, though he suffered 
no special injury and the runaway was soon 
captured. When Shobrey came to relate 
this experience, he was so carried away by 
the recollection that he wrote fast, which 
made his language obscure. 

But he was determined to acquire the art 
of expressing himself clearly, and he stud- 
ied with might and main. He sat up late 
at night and sometimes far into the morn- 
ing. One day when he came to me he was 
wearing a huge pair of goggles. He said 
his eyes were troubling him very much, and 
the oculist had advised it. I chided him 
for his devotion to study and urged him to 
take exercise. He smiled and studied as 
hard as ever, though he occasionally in- 
dulged in walks that were never extended. 
I was often his companion on these walks, 
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and our conversation was mutually enter- 
taining. I questiond him about his own 
country and he was eager to learn what he 
could of America. He inquired into our 
methods of government and I found him 
already well informed. He knew about 
Washington, Lincoln, the leading events of 
our civil war, our national history, and had 
a surprising knowledge of our geography. 

Several times I attempted to turn the 
conversation in the direction of religion, 
but though he was always courteous, he 
showed a reluctance to talk upon it. He 
explained Shintuism and many of the cus- 
toms of his native country, but was reluc- 
tant to go further. He never told me any- 
thing about himself or family, nor do I know 
to-day the real conditions under which the 
Japanese students came to this country to 
pursue their studies. 

Shobrey dressed well, had plenty of mon- 
ey, but never drank intoxicants or used 
tobacco in any form, though some of the 
other Japs indulged in cigarettes. Several 
were converted to Christianity, and, so far 
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as I could learn, their conduct was beyond 
repro^ich in every respect. 

Shobrey frequently called at my home, 
but could never be persuaded to remain to 
a meal. If he was seated and talking with 
me and a lady entered, he would instantly 
rise and remain standing until she left the 
room or was herself seated. He gave sev- 
eral curious presents to members of my 
family. Japan has become so well known 
to our country and the rest of the world 
during the last few years that the mention 
of these details seems hardly called for; but 
the curious fact that impressed me about 
Shobrey Ota was that after weeks of com- 
panionship with him, I really knew very 
little more about him than when we first 
met. I formed a strong liking for the youth 
and know that he was fond of me, and yet 
he never said so in words, nor did he ever 
make the least demonstration of affection. 

The most touching incident occurred on 
a summer afternoon, just before I saw him 
for the last time. He had given up the 
study of mathematics, so far as I was con- 
cerned, for the reason that he did not need 
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my help; in fact, I doubt whether I could 
have given him any help had he needed it. 

We devoted our attention to grammar and 
composition. He improved but slowly, 
despite his prodigious labor in that direc- 
tion. By and by, he seemed to compre- 
hend the meaning of metaphor, though he 
would never employ it in his composition, 
partly I suspect, because he doubted his 
ability to do so. I used to relate incidents 
in the history of our country, and then ask 
him to tell the same in his own language 
on paper. His memory was so wonderfully 
tenacious that when I first directed him to 
read certain verses of history and then put 
the same in his own words, he would repro- 
duce them verbatim, without adding in any 
way to his power of expression. 

I once summed up a subject thus: 
*' George Washington, — date of birth Feb. 
22, 1732; leader of patriot army through 
the Revolution; one of the greatest and 
bestmenthat ever lived; was elected presi- 
dent; served two terms; died 1799; hon- 
ored and revered by the whole world." 
Shobrey did not take a note of this in- 
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formation, most of which was already, famil- 
iar to him. 

'' Write out all that I have told you," I 
said, '^ and hand it to me three days from 
now. I give you that long, for I think you 
ought to make it correct, and believe you 
will succeed if you have enough time in 
which to do it." 

At the end of the three days, he handed 
me his composition, saying as he did so : 

** Have tried very hard, but afraid it is 
poor, very poor." 

Here is his production: 

"GEORGE WASHINGTON 

** George Washington was born on the 22d 
of February, 1732. When England tried 
to conquer the American colonies, Washing- 
ton became the leader of the patriots, as 
those people are called who love their coun- 
try. I love my country and I love America. 

" Washington was the American leader 
through the war which is called the Revo- 
lution. Then when this country became 
free, the people chose Washington to be 
their leader again. This time he was called 
a president. His term of oflBce was four 
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years and when the term was ended they 
chose him again. Although Mr. Ellis did 
not tell me, so, I have read that Washing- 
ton could have been president as long as hat 
lived, but he would not take the oflSee for a» 
third time. 

" Washington died in 1799, and through-, 
out the ciyilized world his name will always, 
be held in high honor and loying memory.. 
I heard of Washington before I left my 
home in Osaka, and I and my friends were 
anxious to see the land where he was born 
and died, and where he did so much for hiei 
people." 

While I was carefully reading these sen- 
tences, Shobrey sat on a chair below my 
platform intently watching my countenance. . 
I can see even now those huge blue goggles, 
his hair as black as the " essence of mid- 
night ", his yellow skin, paler than it ought, 
to have been, his neat, tasteful attire, and 
the flash of the jet black eyes through the 
gauze and glass, as he seemed hardly to 
wink while studying my face. 

I was surprised and pleased and showed 
it by smiling. I suppose Shobrey was in a. 
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nervous condition, for he took my smile 
as proof of failure on his part. He rose 
quickly to his feet, and said with the first 
tone of impatience I had ever heard: 

*' I will stop; I can never learn to write 
your language. " 

" My dear boy," I^aid, placing my hand 
on his shoulder, "you Iiave learned; this 
composition is perfect ; there is not a word 
wrong; it cannot be improved." 

He stood perfectly still for a moment, 
looking fixedly at me. Then he sat down 
suddenly, and despite his desperate effort 
to control himself, the tears trickled over 
his face. 

" Mr. Ellis," said he, ''I am happy." 
" And so am I; now let's take a walk." 
It a was memorable stroll that we took, 
leading us far out in the country. I told 
him the names of the different trees we 
passed, related many of the incidents of my 
school life which have been previously told 
in these pages, and by and by Shobrey 
laughed until the woods rang. He was in 
bounding spirits and it was an easy matter 
to amuse him. I strove to impress upon 
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him that he had studied so hard and learned 
so much that he must relax his work, go 
out of doors more, leave his books alone, 
and strive to pick up most of his knowl- 
edge by conversation. He promised to do 
so, and when I bade him good bye at the 
door of his boarding house, he thanked me 
over and over again for the greatest enjoy- 
ment of his life. 

He was the same happy grateful youth 
when he came round to my school building 
after dismissal. 

" Young man," said I assuming a severi- 
ty of manner which did not deceive him, 
*' have you dared to attempt to study any 
book since yesterday ? " 

' ' No, sir, ' ' he replied ; * * I haven't opened 
a book." 

" Have you been figuring on your slate or 
on paper ? " 

'^No, sir." 

*' Nor attempted to write any essay ? " 

" No, sir; nothing of the kind." 

" Allow me to shake your hand; you are 
a young gentleman of sense ; persevere in 
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the good path you have started upon and all 
will be well." 

I solemnly extended my hand, and Sho- 
brey took it rather gingerly, evidently not 
much impressed with my attempt at face- 
tiousness. 

*' Mr. Ellis," said he the next minute, 
*' next week myself and my three friends, 
who are attending school here, must bid 
good bye to America." 

'' That is unexpected is it not ? " I asked 
with a pang of regret. 

" Yes, but we must obey the orders that 
have come from Japan ; I shall be glad to 
see my friends again, but am very sorry to 
leave you." 

** You would not dare to remain after re- 
ceiving these orders ? " 

*' Oh no," he answered with a scared 
look. 

'* I shall miss you very much, Shobrey, 
but I assure you that among all the stu- 
dents that have come from your country to 
ours, there is none who will show better 
progress than you." 

He made no protest to this pointed com- 
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plaint, but smiled, as if highly pleased. 
We talked in an informal way and took an- 
other stroll. 

On the night before he left for the Pa- 
cific coast, he called at my home with a 
number of presents for members of my 
family. All of them were unique, and each 
had considerable intrinsic value. When 
that was done, he took out his pocket book, 
which was filled with gold and bills of a 
large denomination, and modestly asked 
how much he owed to me for the great 
help I had given him. 

I assured him that I would accept noth- 
ing, for it had all been so pleasant to me 
that it was more in the nature of recreation. 
He insisted and I was resolute. Finally he 
leaned over to me and said in a half fright- 
ened voice : 

*' Mr. Ellis, I mvst pay you; I would not 
dare go to Japan unless I could report that 
I had paid you." 

I wondered at the real meaning of this. 
I presume that a full report of his expendi- 
tures would have to be made to the govern- 
ment, which paid the expenses of the stu- 
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dents sent to this country, and the fact that 
he had received help in his studies without 
payment therefor would not be tolerated. 
I could no longer refuse his offer, but I feel 
guilty even now when I recall the liberal fee 
which he forced upon me. 

About two weeks later, I received a letter 
postmarked in San Francisco and in the 
familiar handwriting of Shobrey Ota. 

" We sail to-morrow for Japan," he wrote ; 
** you know there are four of us and we have 
engaged our berths. I am glad to think 
that if no accident happens I shall be with 
my friends in a short time, but I am sad to 
know that every day and hour will take me 
further away from my loved teacher. You 
were patient with me, when I know your 
patience must have been tried very hard, 
and what little I learned about your noble 
country was learned from you. 

'* I hope you will come to Japan some day. 
I have given you my address and all my 
friends will be very happy to greet you. 
Your country is so good and grand that you 
could not be content to stay long in Japan, 
but if you do so, the sun would shine all 
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through the night as well as through the 
day." 

The last expression was the only approach 
to metaphor which I ever knew Ota to make, 
and the sentiment which he expressed was 
stronger than would have fallen from his 
lips. I wrote a long answer, venturing the 
hope that some day I might visit his inter- 
esting country, and assuring him that if I 
did so, my most delightful anticipation 
would be to go to the inland city of Osaka 
and seek him out. 

Several months later the letter was re- 
turned to me unopened. The only mean- 
ing I could attach to this was that Shobrey 
Ota, my former Japanese student, was dead, 
for since then I never have been able to 
learn anything of him. 



IX. THE OLD TIME SCHOOLS 

The boys and girls of to-day can hardly 
comprehend the wide difference between 
their schools and those which their parents 
and grandparents attended. Formerly a 
male teacher was selected mainly on account 
of his ability to " keep order ". He would 
be set down as a lunatic if he attempted to 
get on without a vigorous use of the rod. In 
the country schools, the larger boys generally 
stayed at home in summer to help on the 
farm, and when they came in the winter their 
thoughts were mostly fixed on mischief. 
The teacher reckoned upon a bout with 
them in which, if they came off conquerors, 
as was sometimes the case, his services in 
that district were ended. 

Doctor Boswell, to whom I have already 
referred, told me that his first essay in 
teaching was in a country school. It was so 
late in the season that the big boys appeared 
on the opening day, and the doctor had 
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'been warned that he would have trouble. 
There were three young men who had car- 
ried his predecessor out of doors and were 
loud in their boasts that they would serve 
Doctor Boswell the same way. Their size 
:and strength were so superior to that of the 
other youths, that he was certain to identify 
them on sight, but the doctor himself was 
■a large man, powerful and with plenty of 
animal courage. He rather welcomed the 
chance of a set-to with the ugly fellows. 

The old fashioned country school had a 
^' ten plate " stove in the middle of the 
room, of such capacity that it was not 
necessary to shorten the sticks of wood, 
which were three feet in length. These 
were piled into the rapacious maw of the 
«tove, which radiated an intense heat for a 
foot or two, while the remote portions of 
the room retained tJie temperature of out 
doors. 

The doctor entered school on a crisp frosty 
morning, when a brisk fire was burning in 
the stove, and the boys (there were no girls) 
were crowding around it so as to absorb 
what heat they could. He recognized the 
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three stalwart rebels at a glance. They had 
pushed back the others so as to secure the 
best position for themselves, and plainly 
were masters of the situation. 

The doctor bade them a pleasant good 
morning and walked to his high desk at the 
further end of the room. The lads scanned 
him narrowly and evidently the large boys, 
were taking his measure. He rapped on 
his desk and requested the scholars to take 
their seats. All obeyed excepting the three 
who were looking for trouble. They grinned 
at each other and remained. where they were. 

The doctor walked to the stove, stirred 
the fire, and, picking up a stick of about 
the thickness of his wrist, carried it back 
and laid it upon the desk. The young men 
watched him curiously, uncertain what the^ 
action presaged. 

" Young men, take your seats! " 

They continued impudently grinning, but 
made no motion to obey. 

" Did you hear what I said ? " thundered 
the teacher. 

** This suits us better," replied the leader 
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-of the trio; " we're goin' to set here till 

we're warmed through ." 

At that moment, Doctor Boswell swung 
the club furiously around his head, leaped 
from his chair and charged upon them, 
shouting : 

" Young men, prepare to meet your 
God! " 

They broke in a wild panic, and tumbling 
over the benches with cries of terror dashed 
out of the door and did not return for sev- 
eral days. When they did so, all three were 
thoroughly subdued. 

The builders of the old time school- 
houses gave no thought to the comfort of 
the boys and girls who were to receive their 
instruction within its walls. The benches 
were full of knots, which, resisting the wear 
more than the softer portions of the wood, 
developed into lumps that made one feel as 
if he were sitting upon a lot of big marbles. 
Instead of the front part of a bench being 
inclined upward, it was level or sloped down- 
ward, one of the surest methods conceivable 
•of making a boy vr girl wretched. 

The single teacher had to instruct all who 
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came to him, from the colored lad who sat 
in the corner and hardly ever knew his let- 
ters, to the bright youth who studied algebra, 
and geometry. The classes were sometimes 
half as numerous as the pupils, the text- 
books varied and almost worthless, and the 
attendance so irregular that real progress 
was difficult. 

The sessions generally began at eight 
o'clock in the morning, with two hours in- 
termission at noon. This was to allow time 
fur the pupils who lived at a distance to go 
to their homes for dinner, though the ma- 
jority brought their lunches with them. 
The afternoon session lasted from two until 
five, though gradually this was shortened. 
I have walked home many a time by moon- 
light. There was a ten or fifteen minutes 
recess in the forenoon and the afternoon. 

In some districts, it was the custom to 
have school on alternate Saturdays, or a 
half day on each Saturday. The rule was 
that sixty-six school days constituted a term. 
As to vacations, — ^these consisted of two 
weeks in August, and Thanksgiving and 
Christmas days. It required a long strug- 
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gle before the trnstees would consent to keep 
the school closed for a month in the sultry 
days of midsummer. When Christmas hap- 
pened to fall on a Saturday or Sunday, we 
lost the only chance for an extra play-spell 
during the entire winter. I have walked 
four miles to and from school on the Fourth 
of July. Contrast those vacations with the 
present system. As I have remarked, now- 
adays the school year seems to be made up 
principally of vacation. Think of school 
closing in May until some time in October, 
with the Christmas and Easter holidays 
sandwiched between. 

And what brutes some of the old time 
teachers were ! Doctor Coleman, to whom I 
have made reference, told me that in the early 
part of the century the school at Birming- 
ham (it was there that Washington divided 
his troops on Christmas morning, 1776, and 
marched them by two parallel roads to Tren- 
ton) was taught by an Irishman, who came 
regularly to Trenton every Saturday even- 
ing, became roaring drunk, and was locked 
in the Town Hall until Monday morning, 
when, being sober, he was released in time 
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to hurry to his school and panish such boys 
as were tardy. 

I remember one teacher of excellent repu- 
tation, who used to smoke a strong clay pipe 
every afternonn, much to the disgust of the 
younger boys and girls. When he became 
excited in discussing politics he could swear 
as loudly as his most vociferous opponent. 

The most cruel teacher that I ever knew 
conducted the school to which I was sent 
when but six years old. That young man 
hated children and hated teaching. Noth- 
ing pleased him more than to make a boy or 
girl suffer. There was a colored girl who 
came to school with a tattered primer. Like 
many of her race she was dull of intellect 
and never seemed able to master the alpha- 
bet. I can see her now as she stood beside 
the teacher, who sat in his high chair with 
a thin switch in hand and kept continually 
rapping her fingers. It is a fact that once 
he ordered her to hold the primer in place 
without touching it with her hands ! The 
poor girl was sobbing, while she continually 
dropped the book, picked it up, and was 
struck again and again with the switch, 
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which stung like a hot wire. Thus the hor- 
rible farce went on until the teacher had 
secured all the enjoyment he wished. 

One day this same teacher became angered 
at a small lad, and snatching him from the 
floor hurled him the whole length of the 
school room. He alighted on a boy's slate, 
shattered it to fragments, and was then pun- 
ished for breaking the slate. Some of my 
readers will find it hard to believe this state- 
ment, but it is strictly true. I was the boy 
who made that aerial flight, and the youth 
who owned the ruined slate was James H. 
Van Oleve, the well-known undertaker of 
Trenton, N'ew Jersey, who remembers the 
incident and some time ago recalled it in a 
conversation with me. 

A source of wonder is that such brutality 
was permitted. The following day, most of 
my body was black and blue, but never a 
word did I say to my parents. My mother 
and aunt questioned me when they noticed 
my limp, and when I explained how it^came 
about, they remarked that it was * ' a shame ' ' , 
but nothing was ever done about it. 

The father of the young man who taught 
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that scliool was also a teacher, and was as 
fond of tormenting the pupils as his son. 
One of his favorite enjoyments was to walk 
up and down the school-room and tread on 
the toes of the youngsters. When they 
emitted an involuntary cry, he brought 
down his switch about their shoulders for 
making a disturbance in school. He would 
summon a little girl to his desk for whisper- 
ing and punish her by bending her over, so 
that her head was h^ld under his desk. In 
that painful position she would be com- 
pelled to stand for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, or perhaps a half hour. A lad would 
be forced to hold the dictionary at arm's 
length,, and when the cramped muscles gave 
way and the tortured boy could not possibly 
maintain the weight any longer, he was 
mercilessly whipped. 

There is one truth which all teachers 
should keep before them : a boy never for- 
gets and rarely forgives abuse or unjust 
punishment. He will recall it year by year, 
and more than likely when he has grown to 
manhood will even it up with the teacher. 
The proprietor of the mountain resort where 
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I am writing these lines told me that when 
about six years old he made a visit to his 
aunt, who was a few years older. She took 
him to school with her, and he was quite 
content with the novelty of the situation 
until he made a whispered request of the 
lad sitting next to him. The teacher saw 
it, and leaving his desk seized the boy bj 
the collar and drew him out upon the floor. 
His indignant aunt called to him not to 
punish a visitor who knew nothing about the 
rules. Nevertheless, the teacher gave him 
a cruel beating. 

When the little fellow was released, he 
started home, but, pausing at the door, 
looked back and said : 

** Mr., if I live to be a man, I'll pay you 
for this." 

It was fully twenty years afterward that 
the teacher drove up one winter's day in a 
sleigh and walked into the bar-room con- 
nected with the summer resort. The boy, 
now a sturdy young man, recognized the 
teacher at once, though the elder naturally 
had no recollection of him. 
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** Isn't your name,. Mr. — ? " asked the 
young man. 

" Yes, sir; that's my name." 

*' And you used to teach school at — ? " 

*' Yes; were you one of my pupils ? " 

*' I was a visitor once ; when six years old, 
and you punished me for whispering: do 
you remember that ? " 

*' Why, no," replied the teacher; " I have 
no recollection of it." 

" I have never forgotten it. I gave you 
warning that when I became a man I would 
whip you; the time has come to do so." 

As he spoke, he began taking off his coat. 
The teacher bolted out of the door, sprang 
into his sleigh and drove off. His would-be 
punisher never saw him again. 

The savage instructor of whom I have 
spoken retained charge of the school for 
about a year. During all that time, he 
played the tyrant, and no parent or trustee 
ever interfered. Three of us boys nursed 
our purpose of revenge upon him, but, be- 
fore we reached manhood, were disarmed by 
an utter change in his character. He was 
converted and entered the ministry. We 
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began to believe, too, as we became older, 
that revenge did not pay, and it is not likely 
that we ever should have molested him, 
though to this day the remembrance of his 
brutality is vivid. Some time since, when 
I entered a prominent church and recog- 
nized him in the minister sitting in the pul- 
pit, I could not help rising and leaving. 
Doubtless he was an excellent man, but his 
preaching could do me no good. 

One of the teachers to whom I was sent 
was the originator of a system of punish- 
ment known as " picking up the key ". He 
would call a pupil to the middle of the 
floor, throw down his key, and order him to 

pick it up. As he stooped to do so, the 
teacher brought down his gad with might 
and main. A large boy once refused to go 
on the floor when commanded, and the 
teacher laid the switch about his shoulders 
while he remained in his seat, which was 
next to mine. A piece of the stick flew off 
and struck me in the thigh so that the point 
was buried for fully half an inch. I pulled 
it out and showed it to the boy who had 
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received the major part of the punishment, 
remarking that I would divide with him. 

One of the worst features of the old time 
days, was the gross partiality sometimes 
shown by the teachers. In the school which 
I now have in mind was a large boy called 
**Bony", because of his habit of gather- 
ing old bones and selling them for spending 
money. He was unruly and neglectful of 
his lessons, bat there was no justification 
for the cruelty practised upon him. For 
week after week, he was whipped as regular- 
ly as the day came and went, and sometimes 
twice a day. 

" I'm sixteen years old," Bony once said 
to me, "and when I'm eighteen, I'm going 
to try it." 

'' Try what ? " I asked. 

" Wait and you'll see." 

At the age of eighteen. Bony left school. 
On the day following, he sauntered down to 
the play-grounds, and remained outside un- 
til dismissal. Suspecting what was up, sev- 
■eral of us waited. The teacher was a long 
time in coming forth, but when he did ap- 
pear, Bony attacked him like a cyclone. 
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The instructor was a nervous, active man, 
and it looked for a time as if he would gain 
the mastery, but Bony finally secured the 
upper hand and gave him a beating from 
which he did not recover for many days. 
It would have been more severe, had not 
the teacher wrenched himself loose and run. 

This reminds me that that same school- 
master was the swiftest runner and the best 
thrower in the city. Many a time, he has 
started up" a wild rabbit in the country and 
run it down, and I have seen him hurl a 
stone at a flying bird with such accuracy 
that he brought it to the ground, after a 
sportsman near him had fired several times 
in vain. 

He was still teaching school when I took 
up the same work. One day, I notified him 
of a complaint made against some of his 
boys for snow-balling several of my school 
girls. This is the written reply he sent me : 

" I take this privaleg of enforming you 
that I have investygated your complaint and 
find it is a mistake. 

*" Yours Respectively 

U 99 
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Those who attended the old stone school- 
house with me will recall a teacher who was 
noted for his skill in penmanship. He wrote 
one of the most beautiful hands imaginable. 
I remember one afternoon looking through 
my copy book and admiring the copies 
which he had set. (Printed copies were 
rarely seen in those days, — the teacher writ- 
ing them for us.) It seemed to me that he 
could not write poorly if he tried. Grace 
and beauty showed in every letter. A feel- 
ing akin to resentment came over me at the 
thought that his penmanship was so much 
superior to my own, when I could do so well 
that the other teachers used to ask me to 
help '' set copies ". Accordingly, I began 
lengthening the t's and d's, by placing a 
wabbling line at the top of each. Then I 
scratched out the lower part of the y's and 
g's and looped them in a ridiculous way. 
The pretty capitals were made lop-sided in 

the same fashion. When I had finished, I 
surveyed the results with satisfaction. 

"There!" I muttered, "his writing 
doesn't look any better now than mine." 

The following day, I was poring over my 
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geography, when the teacher walked* down 
to where I was sitting. 

" Did you do this ? " he asked, showing 
me the mangled copies. 

I opened not my mouth. 

" I'll teach you better than to take such 
liberties with my work." 

He had his switch in the other hand and 
he taught me. 

The successor of this teacher was a much 
younger man, and it took him three days to 
gain the detestation of every boy and girl in 
school. In the first place, he wrote the 
worst hand conceivable and insisted that 
we should " follow copy ". There wasn't 
a boy of us who couldn't beat him out of 
sight in penmanship. When I ventured to 
copy, so far as I could, the graceful work of 
his predecessor, he punished me therefor, — 
a poor way to make a lad improve in writing. 
Another absurdity was that he insisted we 
should not make a figure on our slates nor 
attempt to " do " any problem, until we 
had committed to memory every rule in the 
arithmetic. That was an almost impossible, 
task, and the swish of the rod was heard 
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from the opening to the close of school, and 
often after school, for we were " kept in " 
day after day. The trouble was that the book 
contained so many rules, that when we mas- 
tered those in the latter part, we had forgot- 
ten those that preceded them. None of our 
heads was big enough to hold them all at 
the same time. 

One of the largest girls was so dull of in- 
tellect that she was placed in the lowest 
class, which sat on the small benches in the 
middle of the room. The teacher told her 
one day that if she did not know her geog- 
raphy lesson by the afternoon recess he 
would whip her. She failed because she 
could not help it, for she had studied inces- 
santly, and he sent me and another boy to 
the woods to cut three whips. When we 
returned, he stood off and brought them 
down, one after the other, about her should- 
ers, until each was splintered. 

I can see the girl now quivering under 
each stroke as it descended, while she held 
the geography before her face and sobbed. 

" To-morrow I shall punish you the same 
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Vay if you miss your lesson," he quietly 
said, as he went back to his desk. 

But the opportunity was not given him. 
She never appeared in school again, so long 
as he remained in charge. 

In those days, the schools were not wholly 
free, a portion of the tuition being paid by 
rate bills. At the end of the term, the 
teacher set out on the rounds of his patrons 
to collect his dues,. The pupil to whom I 
have just alluded was a " bound girl " to 
three maiden sisters, who owned an excel- 
lent farm, connected with the main highway 
by a long lane. It was early in the morning, 
that the teacher walked up this shaded 
avenue, and sounding the big brass knocker, 
handed his bill to one of the sisters, as she 
answered the knock. 

She glanced at the paper and then at the 
teacher. 

'* Please wait," she quietly said, passing 
back through the hall. Hardly a minute 
had elapsed, when two muscular women 
rushed round the corner of the house, each 
writh a broom in hand, while a third was 
•close upon them, with an upraised mop. 
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Before the teacher could take the alarm all 
three were belaboring him with might and 
main. As he started to run, he saw the 
apprenticed girl standing in the yard and 
smiling as if she really enjoyed the scene. 
The women chased him almost the length 
of the lane, shouting after him: '* Come 
round again and try to collect your bill I '* 

Our detestation of this teacher became so- 
intense that five of us entered into a con- 
spiracy against him. The worm will turn 
at last, and we determined to give him the 
treatment he was so fond of administering 
to us. One of the boys was three years 
older than the rest of us, and naturally was 
the leader. It was the custom of the teacher 
at noon and recess to stand in the door, 
with a long ruler in hand. As we entered 
he struck each one in turn a sharp blow. I 
don't suppose he meant anything special by 
it, and possibly considered them '' love 
taps ", nevertheless they hurt and we 
solemnly resolved that we would submit to 
it no longer. 

The understanding was that John, the 
largest boy, should head the procession* 



I 
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When the teacher brought down his ruler, 
John was to thrust his foot behind him and 
push him over backward. Before he could 
rise, the other four of us were to leap upon 
Tiim and do our duty. 

All the details were perfectly arranged 
and we saw no possibility to slip. To make 
sure, we lingered a. few minutes after the 
ringing of the bell, and then sauntered slow- 
ly through the door, John at the front, I 
next, and our reserves immediately in the 
rear. The teacher was waiting, ruler in 
hand, but lo! he smilingly suggested that 
we ought to be more prompt in answering 
the bell, and did not touch one of us with 
Tiis ruler. 

We were nonplussed and of course dis- 
armed. We could not understand the change 
of tactics on the part of the teacher, but I 
.suspected treachery. One of the conspira- 
tors was the son of the man with whom the 
teacher boarded. I accused him of betray- 
ing us, but he strenuously denied it. Years 
afterward, however, when all of us were 
grown to manhood, he confessed that he 
revealed the plot to the teacher, though he 
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would not have done so, had not the man 
questioned him closely. I am relieved to 
say that the lad who thus basely betrayed 
us has met his punishment: he has been 
twice sent to the legislature of his native 
State. 

But I must not give the impression that 
all our teachers were of the character de- 
scribed. Among them were some noble men. 
There were two brothers, now dead, whose 
names I will give in full, Joel T. Gilbert 
and a younger brother Edward. The for- 
mer was the best disciplinarian 1 have ever 
seen. He was a fine scholar, quiet, thought- 
ful, and in some way difficult to understand 
secured the complete mastery of the school 
without an appeal to the rod. He i^as a 
born and educated teacher, who was speed- 
ily called to a more prominent situation in 
which his success was of the most brilliant 
nature. 

But Edward Gilbert was a type of superb 
manhood, whose good influence remains to 
this day. He wa§ hardly nineteen years 
old when he succeeded his brother, but he 
was more than six feet in height, immensely 
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powerful and active, fond of teaching, with 
a sunny nature and remarkably handsome. 

Mr. Gilbert was neat in dress, perfectly 
pure in his words and thoughts, manly, lib- 
eral, and with the power to a remarkable 
degree of inspiring similar sentiments in 
those who came in contact with him. He 
founded a library in the district, paying the 
larger part of the expense from his own 
moderate salary, he infused life into the 
winter debating school, and awakened a de- 
sire among the young people to learn to 
sing. While he was not the perfect disci- 
plinarian that his brother was, there was not 
a boy or girl in school who did not respect 
and love him. In such cases, the parents 
are certain to share these sentiments and 
he was welcome in every house in the neigh- 
borhood. 

When in winter a negro boy timidly made 
his appearance at school, where he had be- 
come accustomed to every sort of mean perse- 
cution and was generally neglected by his 
teacher, Mr. Gilbert took him kindly in 
hand, aroused a desire on his part to learn, 
made us ashamed of our prejudice against 
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him, and had the satisfaction of seeing him 
make more progress during that brief win- 
ter than ever before in his life. 

He came running out of school at recess 
and joined heartily in our sports. A teacher 
who can outplay his pupils at every point is 
sure to command respect, and this Edward 
Gilbert always did. He had admirable tact, 
and while he never made any vain display 
of his extraordinary strength, he caused us 
to feel at all times that we were but pup- 
pets in his hands. 

One of the finest traits of his character 
was the real interest which he showed in the 
personal affairs of his pupils. He visited 
their parents, talked with them about their 
children, showed in what direction their 
ability lay, and was always ready and glad 
to give what help he could. His kindness 
of heart was perennial, while all through 
his nature ran a vein of delicious humor 
that was irresistible. 

He said to me in after years : 

** There is nothing so restful to a horse 
as to take him out of his harness and allow 
him to roll over. So there is nothing which 
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does a school so much good as a hearty 
laugh. I made it a rule to set the boys 
and girls laughing every forenoon and after- 
noon. It invariably refreshed them and 
they went at their lessons with renewed 
vigor and zest." 

It was not the manliness of the teacher 
more than his remarkable tact which made 
every one like him. While he scorned 
everything mean, he never lost his self 
mastery. There were fossilized democrats 
and whigs in the district, and they used to 
assail him when he appeared among them. 
He resolutely defined his views, but never 
offended the crustiest old politician in the 
neighborhood. 

He paused one day in summer and looked 
over the fence at one of his trustees who 
was cradling wheat with his hired man. 

" You are trying to make believe that is 
work," remarked Gilbert. 

" Well, if you think it is play, come over 
here and try it." 

Placing one hand on the top rail, the 
teacher vaulted gracefully over and asked 
the hired man to lend him the cradle (a 
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scythe with wooden guards ahove to gather 
or cradle the grain). 

*' Now," said Gilbert to the trustee, " I'll 
wager you a big apple I'll beat you to the 
side of the field." 

" It's a go," said the other, bending to 
the work. Each did his best, but the teacher 
was twenty feet ahead when he reached the 
side of the field. 

** That's fun," he laughed, straightening 
up; ** when I have the time to spare I'll put 
in two or three days just for sport." 

The trustee mopped his forehead, sighed, 
and remarked: *' Well, I'll be hanged! " 

The quiet but powerful influence of the 
remarkable man was never more strikingly 
shown than by a single little incident. One 
of the boys that attended school in winter, 
was a coarse vulgar bully, who boasted of 
his vileness and often announced that he 
intended to become a tough that " you read 
about ". Mr. Gilbert seemed to understand 
his nature at a glance. He did not lecture 
or preach to him, but set quietly to work to 
rouse the better nature that he insisted was 
in every man or woman, no matter how low 
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either had fallen. How he accomplished the 
task it would be impossible to explain, but 
when spring came Tom had given up swear- 
ing, ceased to play the bully, and showed a 
genuine interest in the useful books which 
the teacher loaned him from the library. 

" He made me quit about everything I 
liked," said T>om, one day as we were sit- 
ting in the shade at the roadside, " and I 
never heard him say a dozen words about 
them." 

" What is the one thing to which you still 
cling ? " 

' ' Smoking ; I can't give up my cigarettes ; 
they tell me they hurt a fellow, but I don't 
believe it; anyhow I'm going to chance it.'* 

With this he drew out a box of cigarettes, 
struck a match and began puffing one of 
them. 

** I tell you that tastes mighty good — what 
are you laughing at — thunder! " 

Teacher Gilbert leaped the fence a few 
rods away, and walked smilingly toward us. 
Tom flung his cigarette into the field behind 
and said in a frightened undertone : 

*' Don't say anything to him about it! I 
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wouldn't have him know it for the world! " 

Mr. Gilbert came forward and sat down 
with us. He must have smelled the tobacco 
smoke and known what was going on, but he 
gave no indication of his knowledge. When 
he was beyond sight, Tom took out his box 
of cigarettes, looked at it a minute, and then ' 
deliberately threw it after the£rst nuisance. 

" What's the meaning of that ? " I asked, 
with none of the tact of the teacher. 

*' Don't be so confounded curious," he 
replied in anger ; " some folks don't seem 
to know enough to mind their own busi- 
ness." 

And rising to his feet, he walked home- 
ward without another word. 

It was Tom himself who told me a few 
years ago that never since that day has he 
used tobacco in any form. 

'' I can't understand it," he said, ** but 
when one of those mean spells came over 
me I thought of Mr. Gilbert and I couldn't 
do it: that's how it was." 

The reader may regard my praise of Ed- 
ward Gilbert as extravagant, but during 
the pleasant days I sat under his instruction. 
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I shared my seat with the young friend that 
has become the distinguished gentleman to 
whom I have dedicated these reminiscences. 
Ask him whether my tribute is unwarranted. 



X. THE SWALLOW TAIL 

Many parents thoughtlessly make their 
children suffer by subjecting them to a 
humiliation that infldcts keener agony than 
any physical injury. For the sake of a 
niggardly economy, a girl is compelled to 
wear a bonnet or gown of so outrageous a 
pattern that she is subjected to the ridicule 
of her playmates. The mother thinks it is 
nothing, and yet that little girl would gladly 
submit to the severest punishment that 
could be inflicted, if thereby she might be 
permitted to cast the odious garment aside 
and appear like the other girls. 

One day Captain Ephraim Wolsey, who 
had been at the head of the militia company 
in our neighborhood, lay down and died. 
He had been a small, weSzened man, who 
never suggested the warrior except when 
mounted on a horse. On the ground he 

was no larger than a half-grown boy, and 

(190) 
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yet he made a splendid record for himself 
in the civil war. 

The captain had a nephew named for him. 
In token of his regard for young Ephraim, 
he left him a number of presents, including 
his uniform coat. This was a valuable gar- 
ment of blue broadcloth of the finest tex- 
ture. Of course it was provided with regu- 
lation brass buttons and epaulets. When 
the garment was brought home after the 
funeral, Eph was asked to try it on. He 
did so, with some pride. 

" It fits him to perfection! " exclaimed 
his delighted mother. 

'' Looks as if you had been melted and 
poured into it," added the father. 

" Fine goods too," said the mother, lean- 
ing over and peering through her spectacles, 
as she pinched the cloth; *' he had it many 
years and yet it doesn't show the slightest 
wear. How kind in him! " 

"I'll save it till I become captain and 
then wear it," ventured Eph, beginning to 
feel an awful fear. 

" Two years from now, it will be too small 
for you," remarked the mother, "but I 
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have no doubt it will last you till then and 
look as well as ever." . 

*' What! with these things on the should- 
ers?" asked the dismayed son. 

" I can soon fix that." 

With which the mother picked up her scis- 
sors and snipped for a minute or so about 
the epaulets, when presto! they were gone. 

** Now, you're all right," said the pleased 
father; '*you won't need a new coat for a 
couple of years to come." 

*' Do you 'spose I'm going to wear those 
swallow tails?" asked Eph, hardly able to 
keep back his tears. 

His father was a stern disciplinarian and 
spoke severely: 

*' I don't think so, — I know so; let me not 
hear another word about it." 

Eph had a younger brother, Bert, who, 
as might have been expected, interposed at 
this point. 

"I think the coat is splendid; I wish I 
could have it." 

*' So you can; try it on," and Eph shed 
it in a twinkling and flung it at him. Poor 
Bert was in a shiver of horror. Suppose 
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the coat should fit him and it was decided 
that he was to appear in it ! 

He shrank into the smallest possible space 
and hardly breathed while his parents were 
turning him around and scrutinizing the fit. 

'* It won't do," decided the father; " it's 
too large for him." 

** I'm so sorry," said the young hypocrite, 
reluctantly taking it off ; ** only think, — 
fine blue broadcloth! Whew! don't I wish 
I could dress as well as that." 

Eph shook his fist at him and wailed: 

'* Why didn't Uncle Eph wait a couple 
of years longer before pegging out ? Well, 
any way I'll take so good care of the thing 
that it will be ready for you a couple of 
years from now, and may be sooner." 

Bert turned slightly pale and strolled out 
doors to get a breath of air. 

That night, when Eph had a chance to 
speak to his mother alone, he made a last 
appeal. 

Can't you cut off the tails ? " 
But that will spoil the beautiful coat 
and be a waste of good cloth." 

But all the boys will make fun of me." 
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'' My dear son, you mustn't mind such 
things; let them laugh; who cares ? " 

" I do," said Eph with quivering lip- 

*' When your father was a boy, such coats 
were common; the men and boys dressed 
the same." 

'' What good does that do mef " was the 
pertinent query; " they don't do so now." 

*' But you should learn to be independent 
of ridicule and to care nothing for the 
opinion of others." 

" Our teacher says we should so act as to 
earn the good will of all who know us." 

** That is true." 

*' But I won't have the good will of a 
single boy who sees me in that swallow tail 



coat." 



»5 



They will soon get tired of laughing at 
you. 

*' But I'll get a good deal more tired first. 
Don't you think, mother, that we ought to 
try not to hurt the feelings of others ? " 

*' Yes, undoubtedly." 

" Well, then, my feelings will be awfully 
hurt if you make me wear that coat, and 
you will not treat me right." 
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'^ We have discussed this matter long 
enough ; go to your bed now and think no 
more of it. You heard what your father 
said this afternoon." 

The truth was Mrs. Wolsey had no appre- 
ciation of the feelings of her boy. She gave 
the subject no further consideration, accept- 
ing it as she did everything else which came 
up in the round of her daily household du- 
ties. But Eph slept very little that night. 
He cried and tossed in bed by the side of 
his sleeping brother, and sometimes wrought 
himself to so desperate a pitch that he was 
on the point of doing rash things. Once 
he slipped out and dressed himself, deter- 
mined to run away from home. The pic- 
ture of his appearauce at school on the mor- 
row roused him almost to fury. Again he 
considered the plan of taking a club with 
him and laying it over the head of every 
boy who dared so much as smile at him. 
Finally, worn out and despairing, he dropped 
into a feverish sleep. 

As Eph drew near the school building in 
the morning, the courage to which he had 
keyed himself rapidly oozed out. Just be- 
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fore taming the comer by the patch of 
woods, he stopped and addressed his yonnger 
brother: 

" Bert, I'll wait here till the bell rings; 
I'm not going to make a show of myself.'' 

" What's the odds ? " asked Bert; " I'd 
go ahead now and sort of break them in; 
you'll get used to it sooner and it will be all 
over it by recess." 

" I thought so at first, but I don't think so 
now. I'll stay here till I hear the bell ring. 
Don't you say anything to the boys about 
it." 

" Of course not ; I'm awful sorry for 
you, Eph." 

This was pure hypocrisy again. When a 
boy tries to play a mean part, he can beat 
the world. The only living creature meaner 
than a younger brother is an older brother. 
I am a younger brother. 

Bert Wolsey left Eph skulking in the 
woods, and went forward to join his friends 
in their games about the school house. Ho 
was hardly within hearing when he called 
out: 
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" Say, boys, you oughter see Eph ! You'd 
die laughing." 

" What's the matter with him?" asked 
several, gathering round the messenger. 

" He's got on Uncle Eph's swaller tail 
<5oat; he's hiding down there in the woods, 
waiting till the bell rings." 

" Why don't he come forward and show 
himself?" asked the largest boy; "let's 
run down and rout him out." 

The proposal would have been adopted, 
but the bell clanged a minute later, and the 
boys and girls tramped into the building. 
They had hardly seated themselves, when 
through the open door came Eph Wolsey, 
his face aflame with shame and humiliation. 
He hurried to his place, without gleaning 
to the right or left, sat down, and then with 
a fierce effort looked around at the boys and 
girls, nearly every one of whom was smiling 
or snickering. The teacher had enough 
feeling to chide them, while his own coun- 
tenance, as he perceived the meaning of it 
all, was usually stern and severe. 

Eph's misery rose to high tide at recess. 
He was saluted wth cries of " Cap ", " Swal- 
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and his deep well had a wide reputation for 
coolness and purity. It was so much colder 
indeed than the shallow spring at the corner 
of the school-grounds, that many of the pu- 
pils saved their thirst in order to slack it at 
the blacksmith's on their way homeward. 

As the two boys walked along the side of 
the house to the well, with the towering 
sweep above, they saw no persons through 
the open doors. The family seemed to be 
away visiting or temporarily absent. 

Leaning over the curb, Eph began pulling 
down the slender pole attached to the heavy 
sweep, so as to lower the bucket to the bot- 
tom. He watched its course as it steadily 
sank into the cool, gaping opening, and by 
and by it splashed against the water. It 
bobbed about, and several vigorous down- 
ward thrusts were necessary before the 
stubborn vessel would turn on its side and 
allow the water to flow inward. It was filled 
at last, and then Eph had to lift hand over 
hand, on the slender connecting pole, as 
the dripping bucket slowly climbed to the 
curb. 

While this was going on, a long low dog, 
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with yery short legs came around the corner 
of the house, and pausing a couple of paces 
away, looked at the two boys. He was of 
so odd a pattern that Eph's companion made 
a pretence of leaping at him, with arms out- 
spread. It was a piece of pleasantry in- 
tended to scare the canine, but it operated 
the other way. The dog with a low growl 
jumped at the face of the boy, who saved 
himself by a backward leap. The brute 
did not pursue the attack, but resumed his 
scrutiny of the two intruders. 

A light broke upon the youngster who 
indulged in this by-play ; that dog was evi- 
dently a new purchase of the blacksmith 
and held a poor opinion of school-boys. He 
meant mischief; he intended to make an 
attack upon the lads that had invaded the 
premises. 

But to show the meanness of this lad, he 
reasoned thus : 

" Eph hasn't seen the dog as yet; he 
doesn't know that such a dog is living; 
when he does see him, he won't suspect 
what a savage temper he has. I'll therefore 
keep Eph between me and the dog, so that 
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when he begins to stir up things, I'll have 
time to get out of the gate and run." 

Poising the vessel on the curb, Eph took 
a long draught, and then held it balanced 
for me. Had I been old enough I could 
have recalled those words : 

" How sweet from the green mossy brim to 

receive it. 
As poised on the curb it inclined to my 

lips ; 
Not a full-blushing goblet could tempt me 

to leave it. 
Though filled with the nectar the fabled 

god sips." 

But my thoughts were upon that dog, 
and while gulping down the cool water I 
kept one eye peering over the top of the 
bucket at him. He did not stir, though 
steadily watching us, and Eph paid no at- 
tention to him. 

As we sauntered down the .path to the 
gate, I deftly placed myself in front of 
Eph, and under the pretence of talking 
with him continually looked over my should- 
er. This gave me a sight of the dog, which 
was walking ominously at the heels of my 
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companion. I was more convinced than 
ever that momentous events were at hand. 

Lifting the wooden latch of the gate, 1 
whisked outside and then turned about to 
wait for Eph. He was leisurely following 
when I called: 

*' Look out for that dog! " 

My startled friend made a bound through 
the open gate and both of us in a panics 
pushed it shut. We thus escaped the teeth- 
of the brute, but he had seized one of the 
tails of Eph's coat and yanked it fiercely 
backward. There, was a ripping sound and 
the half was torn off close to the waist„ 
while the dog galloped toward the other end 
of the yard, as if he had secured a choice 
morsel upon which he intended to feast at 
his leisure. 

"My gracious!" gasped Eph, pulling 
the rear of his garment partly around 
while he twisted his head to inspect the 
destruction, '' look what that dog has 
done!" 

No one could, have helped laughing. 
Nothing more was to be feared from the 
savage canine, and, while a boy may look 
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ridiculous in a blue swallow tail coat, he 
looks much more so, when one of the tails 
is missing. Eph himself laughed, for he 
saw something in the nature of hope in it. 
Surely his father would not insist upon his 
"wearing the coat in that shape! Even if he 
did, it could make matters no worse than 
they were. 

'* Say," he asked in a half-scared way, 
after completing the survey of the gar- 
ment ; " you don't think there is any danger 
of that dog bringing back the coat-tail do 
you ? " 

^' He doesn't look like that sort of dog." 

*' Gracious! I hope he won't; between 
you and me, I'm awful glad he ripped that 
off; something will have to be done now." 

As we drew near his home, Eph began to 
feel uneasy. 

" I'm afraid father will think this was 
done on purpose," he said. 

^' It looked to me as if the dog did do it 
on purpose." 

" I mean that I was to blame." 

" I'll go with you and tell your father 
just how it happened." 
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** I don't know," remarked my friend 
thoughtfully, " whether he will believe you 
or not, but I'll be glad to have you try it." 

Ignoring the reflection upon my truth- 
fulness, I carried out my part of the busi- 
ness the best I could, making the story of 
the incident as graphic as possible. The 
father listened and said : 

'* Ephraim, you will go back at once to 
Mr. Furman's house and find the missing 
cloth, so that your mother can sew it in place 
for to-morrow." 

When we drew near the home of the 
blacksmith, Eph looked furtively around to 
see whether any one could overhear him. 

" Say, I'll wait here while you go hunt- 
for that plagued tail, and, if you should be 
unlucky enough to find it, couldnH you man- 
age to lose it again where it wonH he found .^" 

*' Leave that to me," I replied loftily; 
''I'll fix it." 

While Eph lingered at the roadside I went 
forward. The first glance at the yard,, 
showed me the missing piece of cloth lying 
on the grass. It had been chewed consid- 
erably, but its fine texture preserved it from 
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injnry. My next act was to look for the 
dangerous canine. He was nowhere in sight. 

Softly opening the gate, I sneaked in, 
snatched up the cloth, and whisked out 
again. Then I passed down the road a 
short way to the blacksmith shop. Mr. 
Furman was absent, but his big apprentice. 
Bill Hunter, was hammering a red hot 
horseshoe on the anvil. He was a favorite 
with all the boys and I did not hesitate to 
trust him. 

*' Say, Bill," I said, glancing around, 
" are we alone ? " 

'' Why, yes, so far as I know," he an- 
swered, holding his hammer suspended and 
surveying me curiously. 

I took the cloth from under my coat. 

*' May I burn this up ? " 

*' What the mischief are you driving at ? " 

'' Xow, don't ask me any questions. Bill, 
and promise me you won't ever tell any- 
body; I'll bring you a pocketful of harvest 
apples to-morrow." 

The honest fellow laughed. 

'' Go ahead; I'll be mum, provided you 
don't forget the apples." 
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I threw the broadcloth upon the glowing 
coals and with one of the iron rods poked 
it in among them. Then seizing the handle 
of the big bellows I jumped up and down 
until a torrent of wind was rushing through 
the red coals. In a few minutes, all that 
remained to tell the fate of the garment 
was the odor of burning cloth. 

*' Eph/' I said, as I joined him down the 
road, " I found it and lost it again." 

" So you're sure it will never be found ? " 

'* Yes; no one will ever see it again, for 
' it's dead and buried." 

He jerked off his hat and flung it high in 
air. As it came down, he replaced it and 
then gave me a hug which stopped my 
breath. 

** I guess you hadn't better go home with 
me; father might ask you some questions 
that would bother you; I'll tell him I can't 
find the cloth, and will go back with him 
and help hunt for it." 

This was done. The suspicious Mr. Wol- 
sey made his son return with him to the 
home of the blacksmith and the two made 
a careful search for the missing article. Not 
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only that, but Bill Hunter, with many ex- 
pressions of sympathy joined them. The 
result need not be stated. 

Mrs. Wolsey from stress of circumstances 
was cpmpelled to amputate the other half 
of the coat tail. Then the lower portion of 
what remained of the garment was neatly 
bound and Eph had a " roundabout ", such 
as were quite fashionable in the country in 
those days. 

Eph was perfectly happy ; which being so, 
one naturally asks why his parents did not 
make him happy from the beginning, since 
nothing would have been easier. 



XI. NINA 

It has occurred to me that thus far my 
reminiscences have related entirely to boys. 
This sketch, however, concerns one of my 
girl pupils, — Hifmsi Broadbent. 

I was introduced one evening to Doctor 
Broadbent, and found him a cultivated gen- 
tleman, in a fair way to acquire a handsome 
fortune. He was the manufacturer of a 
patent medicine that was growing in popu- 
larity. He told me that both he and his 
wife had been teachers, and it was their in- 
tention to send their only daughter Nina to 
my school on the following Monday morn- 
ing. They thought she possessed ability, 
though she was inclined to neglect her 
studies, and I was requested to see that she 
** kept up with her classes ". 

When Nina modestly presented herself at 
the time named, I was shocked. She was 
fourteen years old, but weighed less than an 
ordinary girl of ten. Her face was pinched 

(209) 
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and bloodless, tbe color of her light hair 
was flaxen, her nose was thin and drawn, 
her fingers were claw-like, while the legs be- 
low the short dress were of abont the same 
size from the ankle to the knees and sug- 
gested drum sticks. Worse than all, there 
were two distinctly marked wrinkles across 
the broad forehead. That wizened face 
made me think of an aged woman bending 
under the weight of years. Both her par- 
ents were large, ruddy persons, and the 
mother showed a decided inclination to cor- 
pulency. What was the explanation of this 
extraordinary contrast ? 

The first intimation came to me when I 
noticed that she was laden down with big 
heavy books. She looked as if she had 
brought up an armful of wood for the 
stove. 

" What are all these for, Nina ? " I asked. 

'' Those are the books that mother says I 
am to study." 

I examined them. There were the usual 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, copy book, 
speller, and history, and in addition a 
treatise on botany, a *' Familiar Science ", a 
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geometry, and a book labelled '^ Familiar 
Qnotations ^\ 

" Have you ever studied them ? " 

^' yes; I have studied them at home all 
summer." 

" Under the direction of your mother? " 

"Yes, sir, excepting my botany; father 
hears my lessons in that/' 

" You don't tell me that you studied each 
of these books every day! " 

"Yes, sir, except on Sundays; then I 
learned the catechism and the Sunday 
school lesson." 

** Did you always know your lessons ? " 

" Not always," she said with a smile. 

" What happened then ? " 

" I couldn't go to bed until I had learned 
them." 

" How late did you sit up ? " 

" Till ten or half-past, and sometimes 
when the lesson was very hard it took me 
till eleven o'clock." 

" How did you sleep after one of your 
evenings spent in study ? " 

" Not very well," said Nina, showing 
plainly her wonderment at my questioning; 
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'' I have bad dreams and walk about the 
room; mother fastens down the windows, 
because she caught me once trying to climb 
out." 

" How long have you pursued this course 
of study ? " 

'* Mother says I knew my letters before I 
was three years old, but I don't remember 
much about it." 

" Have you ever in all your life done such 
a thing as play ? " 

''0 yes; sometimes I have a half hour 
with my. doll in the afternoon, — that is," 
she hastened to explain, " if I haven't 
missed any of my lessons." 

I gave Nina a seat and told her I would 
arrange her lessous during the course of 
the day. When recess time came for the 
girls, all went out doors except her. I asked : 

" Xina, wouldn't you like to play with 
the rest of the girls ? " 

'' Yes, sir." 

*' Why, then, don't you go out and play 
with them ? " 

** Mother said I must stay in and study 
my lessons." 
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'' Well, your mother doesn't teach this 
school ; you must do as I say, and my orders 
are that you lay down that book and go out 
and play just as hard as you can till I ring 
the bell." 

Looking out of the window some minutes 
later, I saw Nina playing with might and 
main, and as if the experience was new and 
delightfully thrilling to her. It was pitiful 
to observe the faint pinkish flush upon those 
lurid cheeks when she came panting up 
stairs with the other girls. 

She did not do much in her lessons that 
afternoon and expected to stay after school 
to learn them. Indeed, she kept her seat, 
until I told her to go home. 

" You haven't assigned my lessons," she 
;said timidly, as she paused at my desk. 
I think I have, Nina." 
But you have given me nothing in my 
botany, or grammar, or Familiar Science, 
and the other lessons are so very short." 

" They are all that you have to learn for 
the present; if I think best, I will add to 
them later on." 

It seemed very strange to her, but she 
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passed out after the others without further 
protest. 

I sat alone in the school-room, more in- 
dignant and more discouraged than ever be- 
fore in my life. I almost hated the profes- 
sion I had adopted. 

" Yesterday I would not have believed it; 
her father is a physician and both parents 
have been teachers. They have dwarfed, 
stunted, cramped, injured, almost murdered 
their only child. She is already a woman — 
yes, an old woman in body and they did it ! 
It is horrible! It is a crime, yet the law 
does not punish them." 

I tried to compose myself so as to call up- 
on them and act like a gentleman. It would 
have added another burden to those puny 
shoulders for me to compel her to violate 
the instructions of her parents. Probably 
they would remove her from school and the 
torture would go on until she succumbed 
and (lied. 

My duty was to go to her parents and 
reason with them. Probablv I should be 
considered an intermeddler, but it was the 
only wav before me. 
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That evening I walked to her home, but 
am ashamed to say that when about to step 
on the porch to ring the bell, I turned away. 
I was so angry that I did not dare under- 
take the task I had set myself. 

" I'll do it to-morrow," I said. 

I met the father and mother the next 
evening in their own parlor. In fact, they 
had sent a request for me to call. 

" I do not understand," said the father 
gravely, " your course with Nina." 

'' In what respect ? " 

*' Her mother gave her a number of books 
which we wish her to study, but she tells 
us that you said there were altogether too 
many of them and that you would not per- 
mit her to burden her mind, as you term it. " 

" And Nina tells me," added the mother, 
" that instead of allowing her to remain in 
at recess as I directed, you sent her out to 
play. This is contrary to our wishes." 

'* How much longer do you wish your 
daughter to live ? " I asked. 

They stared wonderingly at me and I 
added : 

" Since she is your only child I hoped 
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you would not be in a hurry to make an 
angel of her." 

" I do not understand your meaning," 
remarked the doctor. 

^' In the first* place I assume that !N^ina 
was born a healthy child: am I correct ? " 

" Certainly you are, sir." 

" And now she is a little pinched inyalid, 
stunted and dwarfed, with about as much 
strength as a kitten. There are wrinkles 
on her forehead, which have no right there 
for fifty years to come; she is puny, and she 
is so frail that if she is seized by illness her 
life will be puffed out like an expiring can- 
dle. All this is due to the harsh method 
pursued with her by her parents. When 
she ought to have been out of doors, romp- 
ing, laughing, and getting the pink blood in 
her cheeks, you have kept her in a stuffy 
room, poring over her books. Her present 
dreadful condition is wholly the fault of 
her father and mother. I refuse to be a 
party to her death; if you intend to kill 
her, send her to some other school; I do 
not mean to have her blood on my head." 
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The parents sat speechless for a few 
moments. Then the mother said : 

*' It is very strange that we should receive 
a lecture upon our duty from a young man 
who is comparatively a stranger/' 

*' Very strange perhaps^ but necessary, 
since vou do not seem to know vour dutv/' 

" Your words are grossly discourteous,'* 
said the doctor, compressing his lips. 

*' Duty must sometimes wear the garb of 
discourtesv, but the words are none the less 
true. You and her mother are big, healthy 
people, and you will not allow your child 
to become the same. In the affairs of this 
life, good health is the pearl beyond price. 
To secure that for their children should be 
the first aim of parents, for it is the only 
foundation upon which it is safe to build. 
There can be no sound mind in an unsound 
body; your child would be much brighter 
intellectually, if you had paid a half -regard 
to the simplest laws of health. Xature is 
a stem taskmaster, and when her laws are 
broken, she exacts the penalty. The sad 
part of this sad business is that you, the 
guilty ones, go free, while the innocent has 
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to bear the penalty. I pity Xina from the 
bottom of my heart. She has a father and 
mother who are either ignorant or criminaUy 
indifferent; I am inclined to believe that 
they are both, but they will sometime give 
an account for the crime they are commit- 
ting against their precious child." 

Undoubtedly my words were disrespectful 
and perhaps unjustifiable, but I could not 
keep them back. They failed of their pur- 
pose, for Nina Broadbent was not permitted 
again to attend my school. She resumed 
her studies at home under the merciless di- 
rection of her parents, and the little one's 
torture went on to the end. 



One summer afternoon, the village clergy- 
man and I wore strolling through the church 
yard, deciphering inscriptions over the re- 
mains of some that had lain there more than 
a century. He was preparing something in 
the nature of a memorial sermon and I was 
helping him to gather some of his data. 

Suddenly he paused, took off his hat, and 
drew his handkerchief across his forehead. 
A thought had come to him, which had come 
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to hundreds of others before and has come 
to hundreds of others since his time. 

" How differently these epitaphs would 
read," he said, '' if every one of them told 
the truth." 

" All semblance except simply the names 
themselves would vanish." 

" And the record in many cases would be 
staptling." 

" For instance," I added, pointing to a 
white marble slab that had been standing 
only a few months; "there you see the 
name of Nina Broadbent engraved at the 
top, and a quotation from the scripture be- 
low her age, which is less than fifteen years. 
One more line ought to be added." 

" What is that ? " 

''MURDERED BY HER FATHER 
AND MOTHER." 

The clergyman looked into my face. A 
shade passed over his sympathetic counten- 
ance and he added in almost a whisper : 

" Your words are truth." 



XII. jack's horse shoe 

Half way between Trenton, N. J., and 
Pennington, as you follow the old turnpike 
road, lies the little village of Ewing. 
Years ago the sign which creaked on. its 
rusty hinges bore the picture of two im- 
mense keys crossed, and the place itself 
was generally known as Cross Keys. The 
hotel was the scene of many a wild frolic 
and carousal. It was a favorite resort 
lor the Princeton students during sleigh- 
ing times, and they "made Rome howl" 
with their reckless, headlong revelry, which 
many a time lasted till broad daylight. 
One of the principal leaders in this sport 
was a son of- Henry Clay, who was 
afterward killed in Mexico. There are 
men in Trenton with whose fists he and his 
companions came in collision during those 
sprees, and who taught him and them that 
there are some things in this world that 

cannot be done. 

(220. 
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Something less than half a mile to the 
right of Cross Keys stands the district 
school-house, which was preceded by a little 
stone building erected in 1819. This school 
a generation ago was one of the best in the 
State, and its occasional " exhibitions " 
were eras in its history. Some of us young- 
sters walked four miles at night and the 
same distance home again, for the sake of 
speaking a piece or taking part in some 
pointless dialogue on a rickety platform. 
But there were parents there who saw the 
unmistakable budding Websters and Clays 
in the awkward urchins that paraded before 
them. The lad who had been contemplat- 
ing the " auspicious occasion " for weeks, 
generally came out from behind the muslin 
curtain with a rush, and halting at the point 
fixed upon by the teacher, wheeled about 
and made a spasmodic bow to the audience. 
The embryo genius of those days generally 
wore a *' fop knot ", as it was called; that 
is, his hair was parted on both sides and a 
roll formed over the crown; his face had 
been scrubbed until it shone like an apple; 
his starched collar chafed his ears, and his 
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cotton tie swathed so tightly around his 
neck that he was in danger of choking. 
His boots was two or three sizes too large, 
and nnblacked. He generally tnmed his 
toes in and held his hands close to his side 
with rigid fingers when he made his painful 
bow. He was always tardy with his gestures, 
and generally spoke faster and faster until 
the close, when he made a sudden dive side- 
ways off the stage, forgetting altogether to 
render his bow of acknowledgments, while 
he was saturated with general wretchedness 
from head to foot. 

Among our aspiring youths was Jack 
Michencr, who was a fine speaker and had 
good ability as a student. He was one of 
us youths who used to rise at four o'clock 
in the dead of winter and tramp all the way 
to Trenton to view the *' sham battle ". We 
generally arrived in time to hear the mus- 
ketry firing and to catch sight wof the im- 
mense crowds that shut out every glimpse 
of the soldiers. At the foot of Greene street 
we were all excitement, for, though we 
couldn't see a uniform, yet we knew the 
Redcoats were surrendering to the immortal 
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George Washington, who was generally rep- 
resented by *' Bucky Nap ", as Sheriff Nap- 
ton was called. 

Jack Michener promised well, but when 
he approached young manhood he fell into 
evil ways. He used to drive to Trenton 
once or twice a week, coming back late at 
night with a very red face, his cap on one 
side of his head, and a cigar shoved in the 
corner of his mouth, between the teeth and 
the cheek. He hadn't the first idea of a 
musical note, and yet on such occasions, he 
indulged in desperate attempts to sing. His 
voice was wheezy and uncertain, but he 
struck in on " Suwanee river " (which was 
just becoming known), with great ardor, as 
his horse trotted forward at a reckless pace. 
Jack was a good fellow, but he became fond 
of drink and .caused his poor old parents 
many a heart-ache. When his mother lay 
on her death-bed she talked to him in such 
a manner that he reformed for a time. For 
two years he did not touch a drop. At the 
end of that period he married Susie More- 
house, one of the brightest girls that ever 
attended the old Ewingville school. The 
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match was an excellent one, and the two 
lived happily ; but we who were watching 
Jack noticed more than a year later, that 
his face was becoming red again and that 
he was falling back into his old habits of 
swearing. His visits to Trenton and his 
late returns became more frequent. There 
could be no question that Jack was drinking. 

Everything that could be thought of was 
done to save him. The venerable Mr. 
Cooley, one of the most fatherly and kind- 
hearted ministers, used all the persuasion 
of which he was master, and we put in a 
word as best we could. But it was no use. 
As Josh Billings says, " when a man starts 
to destruction every thing is greased. " His 
speed becomes resistless, and it is about im- 
possible to turn back. 

The only vulnerable point about Jack, so 
far as I could see, was his little boy, named 
for himself. Young Jack was bom a crip- 
ple, being so shrivelled in his lower limbs 
that he was unable to walk even with 
crutches. But, as if nature seems to com- 
pensate in such sad cases, his mind was un- 
usually bright and precocious. He was able 
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to talk long before he was a year old. Seated 
in his high chair, he would watch his mother 
as she moved about the house, with an in- 
telligent look in his large dark eyes which 
sometimes startled her, for she knew how 
often such children are taken away, just as 
they have nestled down in the warmest nook 
in our hearts. He said . many things that 
belong to children of double his years. His 
face was wonderfully beautiful, and I am 
sure I never saw a sweeter smile on the 
countenance of anyone than used to illumin- 
ate the face of little Jack. 

The affliction of a child always brings him 
nearer to his parents. It was impossible 
for any one to love the little cripple more 
than did his father and mother. The lad 
was quick to develop a most devoted attach- 
ment to both. He would sit in his high 
chair by the window and watch for his 
father's coming with a longing, yearning 
expression on his face, which attested more 
than could words the deep love of his nature. 
When the figure of his father appeared en- 
tering the gate, little Jack clapped his hands 
with delight and almost jumped from his 
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chair. The laughing parent hurried in and 
in the next instant had him in his arms, 
throwing him in the air and frolicking with 
him as if he were a boy himself. Then he 
drew Jack's chair beside his own to the table 
and they talked and laughed until the meal 
was finished. 

It was the love of Jack for this little fel- 
low that held him in restraint for a long 
time. The boy would look at his father in 
such a hushed, grieved way, when he came 
into the house under the influence of liquor, 
that, stupid as was the parent, he would 
never forget the meaning of that strange, 
sorrowing expression. 

Little Jack saw the danger as plain as did 
his mother, and yet he never spoke to either 
of them about it. He was afraid of hurting 
his father's feelings, but the look of those 
grieving eyes was enough to touch a heart ^> 
of stone. He still sat at the window and 
greeted his parent with the same apparent 
delight, but the shadow was on his face 
nevertheless. He would have sat there the 
long night through, peering out into the 
dismal darkness for the first sight of that 
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reeling figure as it came through the gate ; 
but his mother would not consent. She 
tenderly carried him to bed, kissed him 
good night, and bade him go to sleep ; but 
though it might be one, two, or three 
o'clock in the morning when the drunken 
father returned, little Jack's eyes were wide 
open. As the miserable wretch staggered 
into the room, the child rose on his elbow, 
listened painfully, and then lay back with 
a sigh. 

One of the most tearful truths about the 
use of liquor is the transforming power it 
has over our affections. It is the only agency 
known which can change so utterly the 
natural promptings of the heart. One day, 
when talking to Jack Michener, I told him 
that if he kept on, the time would come 
when he would hate his wife and little Jack. 
The man turned savagely upon me with an 
oath, and said if I ever hinted that again 
he would strike me. He hate or misuse his 
little Jack ! by heavens ! if the man who in- 
timated the thing was not a madman, he 
would be knocked down. 
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** Nevertheless that day is coming, Jack,"^ 
said I, walking away. 

And the time did come, and within a 
briefer space than even I imagined. Jack 
struck his wife more than once, and cursed 
his little boy when he saw traces of tears in his 
face. The little fellow said nothing, but only 
turned those sorrowing, soulful eyes upon 
his father, who stamped out of the house 
swearing, and muttering threats of anger. 

It was not long before things reached their 
worst point. On the day preceding Christ- 
mas, Jack received several dollars for some 
work he had done. He determined to go to 
Trenton and have a " high old time " with 
the boys on Christmas Eve. The prospect so 
delighted him that he could not forbear 
stopping at the tavern and swallowing a 
couple of drinks. As a consequence, when 
he reached home he was affected just enough 
to be in an ugly mood. 

There is no need for any one to suffer for 
fuel out in the country. Jack's wife had 
a wood fire burning in the stove, but that 
was about all the comfort left to her. Lit- 
tle Jack was sitting in his chair by the table,. 
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on which was placed some bread, a little 
milk, but not a particle of tea, butter, or 
anything else. 

The father looked in at the door and hold- 
ing it open said, gruflBy : 

" I'm going to Trenton ; I don't want you 
to sit up for me ! ' ' 

'' What time will you be back, papa ? " 
asked little Jack, who was then not quite 
five years old. 

** I don't know; what's the odds to you ? " 
" To-night is Christmas Eve and — " 
*' Well, what of it ? " broke in the parent 
savagely; *' do you expect me to buy you a 
horde and carriage, and all the skates, can- 
dies, and tomfoolery in the country?" 

'*No," was the gentle reply of the lad, 
*' I don't want anything at all like that ; but 
I was hoping that 'cause this is Christmas 
Eve you would stay at home with me. If I 
could have you for one night like you used 
to be, it would be a happy Christmas for 
me; won't you stay, papa ? " 
*' Stay? of course I won't stay." 
Little Jack sighed, and turning those 
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wonderful eyes, luminoas with love, on his 
parent, said: 

"I'm sorry papa, for I don't believe you 
are going to have your little Jack with you 
much longer; next Christmas maybe he will 
be gone." 

The bread in the throat of the mother so 
choked her that she (5ould not swallow it. 
She covered her face with her hands and 
sobbed. Jack Michener looked at his boy, 
who gazed steadily at him in return. 

The father had stepped within the door 
and he was hesitating. The boy divined 
the struggle going on in his heart and he 
reached out his arms. 

" come, papa!" 

But the evil spirit conquered. With a 
hoarse curse. Jack Michener banged the 
door shut and strode off into the outer 
darkness. Mother and child were left alone, 
silent, sad, and sorrowful. Neither tried to 
comfort the other for their hearts were too 
heavy. Only a few mouthfuls were swal- 
lowed when the table was cleared away, and 
Jack sat in his chair looking dreamily at the 
window, across which the curtain was drawn. 
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There was no snow on the ground, but it 
was bitterly cold. The wind roared in the 
chimney, while the old buttonwood which 
stood in the yard swayed and sighed as the 
gale rose and fell. Now and then the rat- 
tle of a passing wagon over the frozen road, 
or the boisterous singing of some belated 
neighbors, fell upon the ear. 

*' Mother," said Jack, when the dismal 
night was well along, '' I guess I'll go to 
bed." 

" Very well," replied his parent, as she 
laid aside her knftting to help him prepare 
for sleep. 

" Hang up my stockings over the mantel 
piece." 

She promised to do so, but she knew it 
was little that would be found in them the 
next morning. 

" I don't expect much," said Jack after 
he had said his prayers and been carried 
up-stairs to his little trundle-bed; "but I 
don't think Old Kriss will forget me alto- 
gether." 

Then he smiled and turned over as if to 
sleep, though he knew that no slumber 
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could come to his eyelids until his father 
returned home. 

The mother resumed her knitting, but 
her eyes were misty ; while all hearts were 
glad and merry on this happy night, hers 
was weighed down by a load such as she had 
never known before. 

She had been thinking all the evening of 
those parting words that the boy said to his 
father: " I don't believe you are going to 
have your little Jack with you much longer. " 

Were they a premonition of what was 
coming ? She shuddered when she reflected 
on the time which might be close at hand, 
when the child should be taken from her 
forever. She had felt that her husband had 
been gradually slipping from her side dur- 
ing the wretched years, but Jack had only 
nestled the closer. If he should go, what 
would become of her? 

She rose softly, and, candle in hand, went 
up-stairs. Leaning over his bed, she looked 
into his face. It seemed unusually wan and 
worn, and there were traces of tears on his 
cheeks. 

** God keep him," she murmured, return- 



I 
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ing with the same quietness to the lower 
floor. 

She had scarcely left the bed when the 
large, lustrous eyes of Jack opened to their 
widest extent. He had not slept a wink; 
he only closed his eyes to mislead his mother. 
All alone on the lower floor the sorrowing 
parent brought forth a few cheap toys and 
candies which she had managed to buy, and 
gently placed them in the two stockings. 
A dime would have paid for them all, but 
it was the best she could do ; it was not for 
them that the heart of the boy yearned. It 
was for the father, as he had known him 
only a few brief years before. 

Meanwhile that father was destined to find 
this Christmas Eve the most eventful of his 
life. Though he strode out of the gate with 
a curse on his lips, the words of his little 
boy, and more than all that pleading, yearn- 
ing grieved look, which we may imagine 
comes over the gracious Spirit when it 
leaves a soul forever, followed and haunted 
him down the frozen highway. 

It was his intention to take a drink at the 
old tavern, but he forgot all about it till far 
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beyond on his way to the capital. Then he 
stopped abruptly and mattered : . 

" That's infernally queer! how did I for- 
get it ? Here I am almost to the branch 
road; well, I'll wait till I get to town." 

But the further he walked on this crisp, 
cold night, the clearer did his head become. 
Long before he reached the point where the 
old Scotch road joins the Pennington pike, 
every particle of the effect of the whiskey 
had passed off. Jack Michener was never 
soberer in all his life, and he did more think- 
ing to the minute than he ever believed him- 
self capable of doing. 

'* I am afraid you won't have your little 
Jack with you long." 

The words were continually in his ears, 
and whichever way he looked he saw those 
reproachful eyes of his little boy fixed up- 
on him. 

All at once the father stopped in the mid- 
dle of the highway. He looked up at the 
crescent moon, riding high in the heavens, 
and slowly raising his hand, said in a delib- 
erate, solemn voice : 

*' I swear by the Eternal Father who 
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Teigns above that never again will I taste one 
4rop of liquor as long as I live ! And God 
lielp me to keep the pledge." 

It was no sudden, spasmodic resolution, 
such as sometimes comes to the remorseful 
•drunkard and soon leaves him again. Jack 
Michener had gradually risen to the crisis; 
his heart had been going through the 
^' pangs of transformation " for the last 
hour, and his mind had crystallized into an 
unshakable resolution. 

Should he turn back ? No, he would go 
on to Trenton, and every penny in his pos- 
session should be spent for the wife and 
<;hild whom he had treated so shamefully. 
This would be the happiest Christmas of all 
their lives. 

" Awful Gardener", the converted prize 
fighter, once told me that when he had 
made such a vow, and asked God to help 
him, and then shoved his whisky bottle 
under the stone on which he had been 
kneeling, he felt, as distinctly as if a human 
hand had been placed on his shoulder, the 
strength he had asked for infuse itself 
through his entire being. He had become 
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master of the passion that was destroying 
him, and never afterwards did it overcome 
him. So it was with Jack Michener; he 
knew that the hours of temptation and 
trial were sure to assail him, but it was given 
him to come off conqueror every time. 

How his heart leaped! He was the Jack 
Michener of old; he would make amends 
for his sins and brutalities. He strode 
forward with a bounding step, but stopped 
as he caught sight, of something shining in 
the road. Picking it up he observed that 
it was a horse shoe. There is a tinge of 
superstition in all of us, and the feeling 
immediately came to him that this was a- 
good omen. He carefully shoved the iron, 
with the dirt and prong-like nails clinging 
to it, into his side pocket, and he hastened 
on to Trenton, which was all agleam, for it 
was Christmas Eve. 

Little Jack was still awake, and it was 
close upon midnight. He had closed hia 
eyes again and again, in the vain effort to 
sleep, when, in the oppressive stillness, the 
gate opened, and he knew his father had 
returned. He heard the walk along the 
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path, the step on the small porch, the turn- 
ing of the door knob and the heavy tramp 
as his father entered the lower room and 
closed the door behind him. 

"That's queer," muttered the perplexed 
lad, " father acts as if he is sober; I suppose 
he had no money to buy drink with and he 
will be uglier than ever to mother." 

But the listening lad was more puzzled 

than before ; he heard his father and mother 

' I.- 

talking, and no angry words were said. 
Then there was crying, then praying, and 
then — he understood all. 

A divine happiness suffused the heart of 
the cripple. He murmured: " I thank my 
Heavenly Father, for no Christman present 
can equal that of my dear father as he used 
to be." 

Jack listened to everything said. He 
heard his father propose to go up-stairs and 
impart the good news, but the mother told 
the unconscious fib of saying that the boy 
had been asleep for hours, and it was best 
to. leave him till morning. 

And it was accordingly done. Jack 
Michener had spent every cent of his money 
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for his wife and boy, and in the wide land 
there were no happier hearts on Christmas 
mom than were those of the household of 
Jack Michener. 



Last Christmas evening I was walking 
up Oreene street, and had just passed 
a confectionery store, crowded and ablaze 
with light and good things, when some 
one struck me a resounding whack on 
the back, that sent me almost into the street. 
Turning about I found myself face to face 
with my old friend Jack Michener, who 
thumped me again and then shouted : 

''Shake, old boy!" 

I was happy indeed to do so, for the 
honest fellow, broad-shouldered, straight 
and with his heavy beard slightly tinged 
with silver, was the Jack of the olden time. 

I observed that he was bulging out all over 
in an alarming fashion. He seemed ready 
to burst. 

'' Haven't got any little children of my 
own," he explained with a ringing laugh, 
^' but there are plenty of them in the neigh- 
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borhood, and I am going to play Kriss Krin- 
gle for about half the country. " 

'* How's your wife ? " 

"Never better; she's ten years younger 
than. she was fifteen years ago." 

** And little Jack ? " 

"Little Jack!" repeated the father, 
" why, he weighs as much as you do, and I 
notice that you don't look very delicate." 

"Where is he?" 

"In New York; been with Starr & Dun- 
ham for six years; raise his salary every 
year; he is the best bookkeeper in the 
United States of America ; learned the whole 
blamed thing at home. Jack's the best boy 
in creation; sends us slathers of things 
every Christmas; his mother has got so 
many fine dresses and such a lot of flummery, 
she is too proud to speak to me half the 
time. He sent me a gold watch two years 
ago, but I fell over the plagued dog one day 
and busted it all to flinders. What did 
Jack do ? sent me another last Christmas* 
I've got more jack-knives, new fangled shav- 
ing machinery, toothpicks, and knick-knacks 
than I know what to do with. I'm down 
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here with the team to meet him. He'll be 
in on the next train and I'm going to take 
him home. He'll stay till after Xew 
Year's." 

" I cannot tell how glad I am, Jack, to 
hear all this; vou know the little fellow 
thought he was close to death a good many- 
years ago." 

'* Yes," replied my friend, becoming seri- 
ous, " and he would have died, too, if I 
hadn't made a turn just then. Then he 
brightened up and began to get better. 
Before the year was over he could get around 
<on crutches, and he can travel without 
trouble now." 

*' What is become of his horse shoe? " 

** He has it with him in Xew York. It's 
nailed over his door for good luck, he says. 
It looks as if it had brought more good luck 
into our family than we can ever be thank- 
ful enough for, — but I must be off for the 
station, for it's time for his train. Come 
and see us! good-bye, old fellow." 

" Good-bye, Jack." 
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• t Life and Educational Works, by S. S. Laurie. 19, 18 16:272 1 CO 

Sketch of 13711.11. Q.u\ck. P 1655. (See also Butler, Maxwell).... ^ 

i\>r<rc«o/, 68 P 22x28. » 
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Comfort (George F.) Afodem Languages in Education. 28, 29 P 16:40..$ 25 

(Geo. F. and Anna M.) Woman's Education and Woman's Health ; 

chi^y in reply to ^" Sex in Education'', C 16:156 1 00 

Constitutionof the State of New York. P 16:63 10 

Cooper (Oscar K.) Compulsory Laws and th^r Enforcement. 29 P 8:6.. 15 

Craigr(A.R.) T fie Philosophy of Training. C 12-.377. 2 00 

Crain (J. H.) 70 Review Lessons in Geography. 45 P 16.-60 25 

Cabe Root Blocks, carried to 8 places. 35 100 

Cyclopaedia of Education. 1408:562 3 75 

DALY (D.) Adventures of Roger V Estrange. C 12:301 2 00 

Daniels (Blanche R.) Outlines qf English Literature. 42, 57 C 12:102. ... 50 
Danish and Xorwegrian Conversation Book (See also Lund). 43 C 24:128 75 

Davis ( W. W.) Suggestions for Teaching Fractions. 85 P 16:43 25 

Fractional Apparatus, in box. 35 (Not mailable) 4 00 

De Graff (E. V.) Practical Phonics, 860 16:108 75 

Pocket Pronunciation Book. 86 M 16:47 15 

*i The School-Room Guide. 22,30,31,56016:406 150 

i Development Lessons. 08:301 150 

The School-Room Chorus. 60 B small 4:147 35 

Calisthenics and Disciplinary Exercises. 87 M 16:30 25 

* t De Guimps (Roger). Pestalozzi, his Aim and Work, 20, 18 12«81 1 50 

Denominational Schools. Discussion of 1889. 29 P 8:71 25 

Dickinson (John W.) The Limits of Oral Teaching. 27, 40 P 1634 15 

Diehl (Anna Randall-). A Practical Delsarte Primer. 36, 37 16.-66. ... 50 
Dime Question Books. See Southwick. 

Diplomas, printed to order from any desifini furnished. Specimens sent. 

61 (a) Bond paper, 14x17, for 25 or fewer 5 00 

* ' 50 6 50 

(6) " " 16x20,*' 25orfewer 6 60 

" " " 50 725 

(c) Parchment, 15x20, ** 1 3 50 

Each additional copy 75 

Donaldson (James). Lectures on Education, 16 16:185 1 00 

Dudevant (A.) French and English Commercial Correspondence. 4A 

12:107 50 

Durham ( W. H.) Carieton Island in the Revolution. 13 16:128 1 00 

EDUCATION <M Viewed by Thinkers. 27, P16:47 15 

* Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, Herbert Spencer. 24, 16:331.. 1 00 

for the People, in America, Europe, India, and Australia. 15 8:176. 1 25 

Edwards (A. M.) Graded Lessons in Language. Nos. 1-6. 41 P 8«0, 

each per dozen 1 00 

500 Every Day Business Problems in Arithmetic. 34, 85 500 cards, 

l^x3H, with Key 50 

.'00 Pertinent Questions in Civics, with Answers. 51, P 16:54 15 

The same, with Questions on 250 slips of cardboard, in box. 51.. . 50 

Hlsforical Game, " Our Country ". 50 100 cards, 2J4x3%. 31 50 
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Edwards (A. M.) Historical Cards. 50, 49 3>4x5J4. 

(a) General History. 200cards $1 OO 

(6) United States History^ Part I. 92cards 50 

(c) United States History^ Part II. 108 cards 50 

(cO United States HisUynjy Complete. 200 cards 1 00 

OuUlne and Topic £ook in U. S. History. P8:212 50 

Geographical Game, '' Our Country ". 47, 46 100 cards, 2J4xS% 50 

— Geographical Cards. 47, 46 3J4x5M. 

(a) Part I. Physical Geography and North America. 100 cards 50 

(fi) Part II. The Pest of the World. lOOcards 50 

(c) Complete. SOOcards 1 00 

* Topical Questions in Geography, with Regents* Questions 1804-6. 

45 016:211 1 00 

Emerson ( A. W.) Composition and Criticism. 41 L 16:82 40 

(H. S.) Latin in High Schools. 28 P 16:30 25 

t Essays on the Kinderg^arten. 20,23012:175 1 00 

Evans (W. M ) A Manual of Grammar. 16:126 75 

FARNHAM (A. W.) t TJie Oswego Method of Teaching Geography. 45 

C 16:127 6a 

(Geo. L.) The Sentence Method of Reading. 36 C 16:55 50 

Felkin (H. M. and B., Translators.) HerbarVs Letters and Lectures on 

Education. 16:300 1 75 

Fette(W.E) Dialogues from Dichens. 88 16:335 100 

Fireside Authors, Game of, 5:2 cards with Portraits 35 

Fitch (Joshua G. ) The Art of Questioning. 26, 21, 27 P 16:36 15 

The Art qf Securing Attention. 21,27 P16:43 15 

1 Lectures on Teaching, Reading Club Edition. 14 12:436 1 25 

Fletcher (A. E ) Sonnenschein's Cyclopaedia of Education. 14 8:562 3 75 
Foreign Lang^aagres. See pp. 43, 44 

Fowle ( Wm. B .) The Teachers' Institute. 31 O 12:238 1 00 

Fraction Play. A Game for Young Arithmeticians. 35 52 cards 2}^slS^ 25 
Franclc (F.) The German Letter- Writer, with the Forms of Polite Oor- 

respondence, and English Explanatory Notes. 43 P 16:112 40 

♦ Franlclin (Benj.) Autobiography. 016:241 100 

Froebel ( Friedrich). t A uUMography of. 20, 18, 23 12:183 1 5(> 

Portrait. 03 P 22x28 25 

1 Letters on the Kindergarten. 12:331 1 50 

GAINES(J.T.) Principles of Teaching. 29 P 8:03 20 

Geometry Test Papers, by Wm. Smith. 35 Packages of 100, 8^x10. ... 1 00 

Geddes (Patrick). IndusfHal Exhibitiom. P 1 6:57 25 

German 8elf-Taug:ht. (See also Franck, Hahn, Meissner). 43 P 16:87 40 

Gill ( John). ScJvool Management. 14, 30 O 16:276 1 OO 

Globes. See page 46. 

Godard (George G.) George Bi7'kbeck, the Pioneer of Popular Educa- 
tion. 16:258 1.50 

(Harlow). A n Outline Study of U. S. History. 48, 56 L 16:146 50 

Goethe (T. F. von). Etjmont. with English N^ttes. 43 16:140 40 

Gore (J. Howard). Manual of Parliamentary Practice. 37,36 016:112. 50 
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<i}ouldin9 (Matilda P.) Floret: A Botanical Game. 40 48 cards, 

25ix3^ $ 50 

■Gowdy (Jean L.) Ideals and Programmes. C 16:100 75. 

•Granger (Oscar). Metric Tables and Problems. ftS M 16:23 25 

Orant (James). History qf the Burgh Schools qf /Scotland. 15 C 8:591 .... 3 00 

•Grasby (W. Catton). t Teaching in Three Continents, 15 C 12:344 1 50 

-Gray (Thos. J.) Methods a <id Courses in formal Schools. 29 P 8:19 15 

Griffin (Ida L.) Topical Geography, with Methods. 45 L 12:142 50 

Griffith (Geo.) OuUine Blackboard Maps. 46. Per set 8 00 

Groszmann (M. P. E.) t A Working Manual of Child Study. 26 C 16:75 50 
The Common School and T fie New EducaiUm. P 16:46 25 

HAHN(P.) The ChUd's German Book. 48P16«r 40 

Hailmann (W. N.) Primary Kindergarten Helps. 28, 20 B 8:58 75 

Sketches from the History of Education. 15,29P8:39 20 

HaU (Marcella W.) Orthoepy Made Easy. 86 C 16:100 75 

Hamilton Declamation Quarterly. Vol. I. (all published). 88, 36 C 

16:337 : 1 00 

Harlow (W.B.) Early English Literature. 42 016:138 75 

Harris (W. T.) t Natural Science in the Public; Schools. 40 L 16:60 50 

- — t Art Education The True Industrial Education. 29 L 16.-77 50 

Harris (W.T.) Horace Mann. L 16:50 50 

The TJieory of Education. 27 P 16:54 15 

The Educational Value of Manual Training. 29, P 8:14 15 

University and ScJiool Extension. 29P8:12 15 

T,ie General Government and Public Education. 29 P 8:8 15 

Report on Pedagogical and Psychological Observation. 29, 25 P 8.'6. . . 15 

Heermans (Forbes). Stories of the Far West. C 16:260 1 25 

He§rner (H. F.) The Young Scientist. A Supplementary Reader. 

C 16:180 50 

•Helps to Self-Culture. C 10:241 1 00 

Hendrick (Mary F.) Questions in Literature. 42 B 16:100 35 

(VV.) '' The Table is Set.'' A Comedy for Schools. 38,36 16:80... 15 

1 Brief History of the Empire State. 48,53,56 12:218 75 

Review Questions for New York History. 58 P 16:16 05 

Syllabuses of U. S. History, for Regents' Examinations. 49, 58 per doz. 50 

Hennlgr (Carl V.) Anatomical ManiMn. 37 M 8:18 1 00 

Herbart ( J. F ) Letters an d Lectures on Education. 016:300 175 

Hinsdale (B. A.) Pedagogical Chairs in Colleges 29 P 8:11 15 

Schools and Studies. 12:362 1 50 

Hoose (James H.) Studies in Articulation. 36 C 16:70 50 

t On the Province of 2rethodsof Teaching 31 C 16:370 1 OO 

Pestalozzlan First- Year Arithmetic. 3:3, 20, 32 B 16:217 50 

Pupils* Edition. B 16:156 35 

Second Year Arithmetic. B 16:236 50 

Homstone Slating, the best crayon surface made. 62, per gallon. ... 8 CO 

Slated Paper, per square yard (If by mail, 60 cts.) 62 50 

Ho«s(Geo.H.) Memory Gems. 38, 36 P 16:40 15 

Hotchkiss (Vlala P.) Lessons in Offset Drawing. 52 L 4:82 50 
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Hoagrhton (W. R.) Political Conspectus of U. 8. History. 49 C 18x91.. .$2 OD 

Hughes (James L.) t Mistakes in Teaching. 27, 30, C 16:135 50 

t IIow to Secure and Retain Attention. 27 C 16:98 50 

-^— * The Teacher's Critic, containing both the above. 27 C 16:335 1 00 

Huiitingrton(Rt. Rev. F. D.) Unconscious Tuition, 21, 27 P 16:45 IS 

Hutton (H. II.) A Manual qf Mensuration. 35, 82 B 16:168 50 

INTERL.INKAR German Readlngr-Book, Hamlltonian Method. 

43 C 12:88 75 

Irving (Washington). Hip Van Winkle, with Barley's lUustratians. P 16:86. 15 

Italian and English Commercial Correspondence. 44 P 12:90. .. . 50 

Italian Self -Taught. (See also Mabchbtti). 43, 44 P 16:80 40 

JACKSON (E. P.) Class Record Cards. 58 90 white and 10 colored 

cards 50 

Jacotot (Joseph). Sketch of, by R. H. Quick. P 1638 '. 15 

Jennings (A. C.) Chronological Tables of Ancient History. 48 C 8:120... 1 00 

JeweU (P. S.) Qrammatical Diagrams. 41 C 12:207 75 

Johnson's Chart of Astronomy. 46 On enamelled cloth, 40x46 inches. . 3 SO 

Jones (Richard). The Growth qf the Idyls of the King. C 12:161 1 50 

Juliand (Anna M.) Britf Views qf U. S. History. 48 L 16:69 35 

K AROLY (Akin), t The Dilemmas of Labor and Education. C 12:77 ... 1 00 

Kay(David). ^ Education and Educators. 012:490 2 00 

Keller (C.) Monthly Report Cards. 58 2^4 inches. Per hundred 1 00 

Kennedy (John). The Philosophy of School Discipline. 37,90,91 P 16iZi. 15 

Must Greek Go .f 28L16:66 50 

Kiddle (Henry) 3,000 Grammar Questions, with Answers 41, 56 C 16:220. 1 00 

tKindergarten ^is^ay^. 23 012:175 1 00 

Knott (E. E.) The Ready Rtferenee Law Manual. 51 C 8:381 2 00 

Kotelniann (Ludwig.) School Hygiene. Translated by J. A. Berg- 

strOm. 16:300 1 50 

♦tLiANDON (Jos ) School Management. 30 16:376.. 1 25 

The Science and Art of Questioning. O 16:180 GO 

Lane (Fred H.) Elementary Greek Education. 15 L 16:85 50 

•tLaurle (S. S.) John Amos Comenius 19,18016:272 100 

Lawrence (E. C.) Recreations in Ancient Fields. 12-177 1 00 

Lees (James T.) The Claims of Greek. 28P8:16 25 

Lenstrom (0.) Easy Method of Learning Swedish. 43 C 12:160 1 50 

Lessing (G. E.) German Fables in Prose and Verse. 43 B 12:68 40 

Ix>clce(John). SketchofhjU.U. Quick. P 16:27 15 

Lowrle (R. W.) How to obtain Greatest Ben^tfrom a Book. 42 P 8:12. . 25 
Iiund(EI.) M^'thod of Learning Danish and Norwegian. 12:135, $1.25; ^(^y 25 
Lyttleton (E.) The Problem of Home Training. 31 12:200 1 50 

MAC ALPINES (Neil). English- Gaelic and Gcelic-English Dictionary. 

(See also Stewart). 43 12:669 3 00 

M'Cully's Perforated Erasers. 63. Per doz 1 00 

•Mace (W. H.) A Working Manual of American History. 48 C 16:297... 1 00 

McCosh (James), t Higher Education and a Common Language. 28 C 

8:120 75 

McKay (John S.) 100 Experiments in Natural Science. P 16:50 15 
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* Mann (Horace). Thoughisfora Tovno Man, C 16^11 $1 W 

-*efcA qT, by W. T. Harris. L 1630 M 

Haps for the ^WalL See page 46. 

Xap^ J?6/t«f Maps. Switzerland. 46. 44 llxl7H.'$3-50: 23x34. $10.00. 

Palestine 22x35 10 00 

Gr\gUK's OutUne maOitoard Maps. 46Per8et 8 00 

Maps. DistecUd Maps. United States sawn into States 75 

rA«A0n«, New York State sawn into Coonties. 75 

Onondaga Countff. 46 Cloth, 4x4H feet. 10 00 

Xew York State. 46 Cloth, 61x7B inches. 5 01 

OutUne Maps ifizSfi of New York. 45. FterpadofSO 15 

PoaOealMaps. See page 46. 

Marble (.\. P.) F&ufers of School Officers. 51P16:S7 15 

Marchettl (G.) Method of Lsamimff Italian. 43. 44 C 12:218, $1J»; Me^,. 85 

/fa/ian iZecufer, with English Notes. 44 12028 75 

Italian, an d English Idiomatic Phrases and Dialogues. C 24tl6B. 75 

Marenholtz-Bnelow (Baroness) School Work-shop. 27 P 16:27 15 

1 ChUdand ChUd Xatvre. FrcebePs Edl Theories. 20, 23. 25 C 12:907. 1 50 

l^adsley(H.> Sex in Mind and Education. 25,27 P 16:42 15 

MaxweU ( W. H.) Examinations as Tests for Promotion. 29 P 8:11 15 

The Text-Books of Comenius, cuts from Orbis Pietus. 1» 8:24 25 

Meese (John D.) Facts in Literature. 42P16:38 15 

Melkle John (J. M. D > The Xew Education . 20, 23, 27 L 16:47 50 

An Old Educational Reformer (Dr. Andrew BelL) 18 C 16:182 1 00 

Meissner (M.) Method of Learning German. 43 C 12^338 1 25 

Michael (O. S.) Algebra for Beginners. 35, 56 C 16:120. 75 

«Mlchlgran, Government CUiss Bookqf,'Sicho]s^C16-J30B 1 00 

Mill (John Staart) Inaugural Address at St. Andrews. 29 P 8:31 25 

Miller (Warner). Education as a Dep't qf Gotemment. 29 P 8:12 15 

Mills (C. De B.) The Tree of Mythology. 08:281 3 00 

Milne (James M.) Teachers' Institutes^ Past and Present 15 P 8dS 25 

Milton (John). A SmaU Tractate of Education 27, 28 P 16:96 15 

>9fe^cA o/, by R. H. Quick. P 1655. 15 

Minutes of the International Congress of Education, 1884. 28 C 12:4 vols. 5 00 

Missouri, Civil Government ff, Northam. 51 C 16:151 75 

Monroe (Will S.) + Labors of Henry Barnard. 18, L 16:35 50 

Morey (Amelia). Outline of Work in Elementary Language. 41 C 16:139. 50 
Mottoes for the School Room. 7x14. Perset 100 

NEW YORK Question Book, with all the Questions of the Uniform. 
State. Cornell, Scholarship, and Normal Entrance Examinations, 
to March 31, 1890, with Answers. 56 8:461. P $1.00 ; C 2 Oi 

The same^ Supplement No. 1, to June, 1891. 56 M 8:63 25 

Tke same. Supplement No. 2, to June, 1892. 56 M 8:139 25 

Tfie same^ Supplements Nos. 1 and 2, in one volume. C 8:202 1 00 

New York Uniform Questions 

* Tke same, ITniform only. Supplements No. 3, 1892-3 ; No. 4, 1893-4 ; 

No. 5, 1894-5; No. 6, 1816-6; No. 7, 1896-7; No. 8, 1897-8; 56, each C. . . . 1 00 
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New York Uniform Questions 

* The same, Questions in Drawing, 1892-96. C 16:221. 1896-98. 16:192, 

800 illustrations, 53, bQ.each $1 00 

The same. Questions in Algebra, Book-keeping, Physics. 56 M 16:65. 25- 

T/ie same. Questions in American History. 56 M 16:78 2& 

The same. Questions in Arithmetic. 82, 56 M 16:49 25 

The sanie^ t Questions in Civil Gov't, and School Law, 56 M. 16:92.. 25- 

The same. Questions in Geography. 45, 56 M 16:73 ^ 25 

The same, tQuestions in Grammar. 56 M 16:75 — ^ 2& 

The sam£. Questions in Methods and School Economy. 56 M 16:65. 25> 

TA^ ^am«. Questions in Physiology. 56M16:69 25= 

* State Examination Questions to 1SQ4. 016:402 100 

r/itf «a»w, f or 1895, 96, 97, 98, each P 16fl8 10- 

The Questions in Book-keeping, with Answers. 66 P 16:31 10 

Geography qf the Empire State. 42,51,52 8:120 7& 

History of the Empire State^nQn6.r\Q'\s.. 48,53,56 012:203 75 

CivU Government qf the State of^ Northam. 53 51, 52 O 16:231 75 

Code of PtOlic Instruction. Latest edition. 51, 53 L 8:1075 2 5a 

Natural History, and Cabinet Reports. Write for information. 

* Nichols (Chas. W.) Government Ckus-Book qf the State qf Michigan. 

16:308 1 Oa 

Northam (Henry C.) t CivU Government of N. Y. 53, 51, 56 O 16-.231 ... 75 

Tlve same for Missouri. 51016:151 75 

Fixing the Facts of American History. 48016:800 75 

- — Conversation al Lessons Leading to Geography. P 16:39 25 

Northend (Chas.) Memmy Selections. Three Series. 38,36. Each 25 

* ^ The Teacher and Parent. 16:350 100 

Northrop (B. G.) High Schools. 28, 29P8:26 25 

Northrap (A. J.) Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks. 13 16:302. 1 25 

Norwegian Self-Tangrl^t (See also Lund). 43 P 12:87 40- 

Namber Lessons. On card-board, 7x11, after the Grubfi Method 10 

Numeral Frames. 35 100 balls $1.25 ; 144 balls, $1.50. 

OSWALD (Jolm). Dictionary of English Etymology. 41 C 16:806 2 OQ 

* t PAGE (David P.) The Theory and Practice of Teaching. 23,30,81 16:448 1 00 
(May II.) Graded Schools of the United States of America. O 

15:71 75 

Palmer (C. S.) Physiology Cards, for Teachers. 37 70 cards, 2^x3Ji^ 50 

Pardon (Erama L.) Oral Instruction in Geography. 45 P 16:29 15 

Parsons (James Russell, jr.) t Prussian Schools. 15 8:91 1 00 

t French Schools through American Eyes. 15 C 8:130 1 00 

* Patrick (J. N.) Eie nents of Pedagogics. 16:422 1 OO 

Pedagogical Pebbles. 16:96 50 

Pattee(P. L.) Literature in Public Schools. 29P8:48 20 

Payne (Joseph), t Lectures on the Art of Education. 14 16:281 1 00 

Payne (W. H.) A Short History of Education. 15 C 16:105 50 

Fennlman (Ja. N.) Practiced Suggestions in School Government. P. 

16:21 15 
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Perez (B.) The FlrH Three Years qf Childhood. 86, 8S, 25 C 16:295. ... $1 SO 

Tiedemann* 8 Record qf Infant Life, 27,26 M16:46 15 

Periodicals. The School BuUttin. 12, 66 Monthly, 20-24 pp., 10x14. Per 

year 1 00 

Bound Vols. I-XXIV. C 4:200, 240 pp., each 2 00 

Th£ Hamilton DedanuUion Quarterly, Bound Yolume I. 88 C 16:887. 1 00 

The School Room. Bound volumes I-Y. Each 160 

PestalozzI (J. H.) ^^Hie Aim and Work, De Guimps. 20, 18C 16:296. ... 1 60 

Sketch qf^\iY'R.ll.(^VL\c)L. P 16:40 15 

* 1 How Gertrude Teaches her ChUdren. 20 C 16:400 150 

* Letters on Early Education. 20 16:180 100 

Festalozzian Arithmetics. 20 B 1st Tear, 16:217. 2d Year, 16:286. Each 50 

Portrait. 63,20 P22x28 25 

Pick(Dr.E.) Dr. Pick's French Method. 44L16:118 100 

Memory, and the Rational Means qf Improving it, 25, 44 C 16:198 — 1 00 

Pitcher (James). Outlines qf Surveying and Navigation. 016:121, 50 

Plumb (Chas. O.) Map Drawing <tf New York. M8:16 25 

Pooler (Chas. T.) Chart qf Civil Government. 51, 58 P 12x18, per hun.... 5 00 

HtTits on Teaching Orthoepy. 86P16:15 10 

Port-Royal Education. Extracts from the principal Writers with 

History and Introduction, by Felix Oadet. 16:800 1 50 

Preece (Mrs. Louise). Physical Culture. lUustrated. 87 4:292 2 00 

Prentice (Mrs. J. B.) Review Problems in ArithmOic. 57, 82 P 16:98. ... 20 

Key to the above. 57, 32 P 16:20 25 

Review Questions in Geograj^y. 57, 45P 16:48 15 

Trinxera of School Management and of Letter-Writing. 80 M pp. 45, 87. 

Each 25 

• QUICK (R. H.) I^ays on Educational Rtformers. 16, 15, 18 12:831 . . 1 00 

BAND AI.I.-D£BHL (Mrs. Anna). A Practical Delsarie Primer. 86 16.-66 50 

Ra8k(E) Easy Method of Learning Icelandic. 48 12:126 126 

Bed way (J . W.) School Geography of Pmnsylvania. 45 L 16dl6 85 

Begents* Examination Paper. 58. Per 1,000 half -sheets 2 00 

Examination Record. 58. For 432 scholars, $8.00 ; 864 scholars. 6 00 

Examination Syllabus, in U. S. History. 49, 68. P per dozen. ... 50 

First Year I^atln. Conor's Conspiracy. 57 P 16:20. 10 

Questions to June, 1882. 57 Eleven editions. 

1. Complete with Key. 57 016:476 2 00 

2. Complete. Same as above, but without the answers. Pp. 333... 1 00 

3. Arithmetic. The 1,293 questions in Arithmetic. 32 M 16:98 25 

4. Key to Arithmetic. Answers to the above. M 16fl0 25 

5. Geography. The 1,967 questions in Geofin^phy. 56, 45 M 16:70.. 25 

6. Key to Geography. Answers to the above. M 16:86 25 

7. Grammar. The 2,976 questions in Grammar. M 16:109 9^ 

8. Grammar and Key. 41016:198 ". 100 

9. Key to Grammar. M 16:88 25 

10. Spelling The 4,800 words given in Spelling. M 16:61 25 

Entire Questions, all subjects (no answers), for years 1892-93, 98-94, 

94-95,95-96,96-97,97-98. 49 85:500. 57 Each 100 

Selections in American, German, and French Literature. 67, 42, 43, 44 

L 16:93. 25 cents. With music, 35 cts. Each language separate, P. 10 
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*tRein(W.; OuUines of Pedagogics. 24 16:232 W 25 

Reinhart(A.) Neglect of BodUy Development of American Youth. 37 

P8:15 25 

Richardson (B. W.) Learning and Health. 27 P 16:39 15 

* t Riddle (W.) Nicholas Com^nius^ or ye Pennsylyania Schoolmaster 

of ye Olden Time. C 16:492, 42 illastrations 1 50 

Robinson <A. H.) Num^al School Register. 58 M 2:16 25 

Rooper (T. G.) iApperception^ or'' A JPotqf Green Feathers ". 25 L 

16:59 50 

1 Object Teaching, or Words and Things. 40, 20 L 16:56 50 

Rosevear (Elizabeth), t A Manual qf Needlework^ Knitting^ and Out- 
ting Ovt. 016:186 60 

Roitsseau (J. J.) 5^*«teA ()/; by R. H. Quick. P 16:80 15 

Russian ConTersation Book (See also Alexandrow). 48 24:130.. 75 

Ryan (G. W.) School Record. 56 P 58 blanks on each of 14 sheets 50 

SABIN (Henry). " Organization " vs. '* Individuality.'' 29 P 8:9 25 

Salvo (D.) Method of Learning Spanish. 43, 44 C 12:216, $1 .20 ; Key. P 12 :38 25 

Spanish and English Idiomatic Phrases. 43, 44 24:160 75 

Spanish and English Commercial Correspondence. 48, 44 P 12: 100 50 

Sanf ord (H. R. ) The Word Method in Number. 34, 85 6x3, 45 cards. ... 50 

The Limited Speller. 56 L 16:104 25 

Sayce (A. H.) An Assyrian Grammar. 43 12:204 3 00 

Schepmoes (A. E.) Rise of the New York School System. L 16:32 35 

SchiUer (J. C. P. von), ifaw ^^war^ 48 B 16:163 40 

Die Jungfrau von Orleans. 43B16:157 40 

Milhelm TeU. 43 B 16:166 40 

Der Neffe als Onkel. 48 B 16:72 40 

School Room Classics. 27 P 16:40, each ,.. 15 

I. Huntinffton's Unconscious Tui 
tion. 

II. Fitch's Art of Questioning 



III. Kennedys Philbsophy of School 

Discipline, 

IV. Fitch's Art of Securing Atten- 

tion. 
V. Richardson's Learning and 

Health. 
VI. Meiklejohn's New Education. 
VII. Witon'^ Tractate of Education. 
VIII. Von Bnelow's School Work- 
shop. 



IX. Maudsley 's Sex in Mind and in 

Education. 
X. Education as Viewed by Think- 
ers. 
XI. Penniraan's Practical Sugges- 
tions in School Government. 
XII. Dickinson's Oral Teaching. 

XIII. Tiedemann's Record of Infant 

Life. 

XIV. Butler's Place of Comenius in 

Education. 
XV. Harris's Theory of Education. 



Schreber (D. G. R.) Hom^ Exercise for Health and Cure. 87 C 16:91. . . 50 

H\iAyv'% Scholar's Register. 58 P 12:16. Per doz 50 

JShea ((ieorge). The Nature and Form of Vie Ametican Government 

founded in the Christian Religion. C 16:82 75 

Sheldon (Edward A.) Portrait. 63 P 22x28 1 00 

*Sherrill (J. E.) The Normal QuesHon Book. C 12:405 1 00 

ShirrilT (Kraily). t The Kindergarten System. 23 C 12:200 1 50 

.fSklnner (Chas. R.) T/ie Arbor Day Manual. 38, i;i, 36. C 8:475 2 50 

The New York Question Book. C 8:461 . See Xew York 2 00 
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Smith (C. F.) Honorary Degrees in American CoUeg^s. 29 P 8:9 $ 15 

(Edward). History of the Schools of Syracuse. 15 C 8:547 3 0() 

((Jeo. M.) Vocabulary to Conor's Gallic War. 57 C 16 :67 50 

(Wm.) Geotnetry Test Papers 35 P Package of 100, 8^x10 1 00 

Song Budgret, The. 256th Thousand. 60 P s 4:76 15 

Century, TA^. 107th Thousand. 60Ps4:87 15 

Vatrlot, The. 139th Thousand. COPs4:80 15 

Budgret Masic Series, including all the above. 60 C pp. 243 50 

Gymnast, Tfie. 6(». 37016:160 50 

Song^s from Arbor Day Manual. 60, 37 M 8:60 25 

of the Lyceum Lieague. 60 L 4:48 20 

Sonnenschein*s Cyclopaedia of Education. 14 C 8:562 3' 75 

Somberger (S. J ) Normal Language Lessons^ 41 B 16:75 50 

Southwick (A. P.) Twenty Dim£ Question Book*., with full answers, 

notes, queries, et-c. 59, 57 P 16:40. Each 10 



Elementary Series 



3. Physiology. 50 

4. Theory and Practice. 80 

6. U. S. History and Civil Gov't. 48 
10. Algebra. 

13. American Litecature. 42 

14. Grammar. 41 

15. Orthography & Etymology. 36,41 

18. Arithmetic. 32 

19. Physical and Political Geog. 45 

20. Reading and Punctuation. 41 

•The 10 in one book, C $1.00 



Advanced Series. 



1. Physics. 56 

2. General Literature. 42 
5. General History. 48 

7. Astronomy. 

8. Mythology. 

9. Rhetoric. 41 

11. Botany. 

12. Zoology. 

16. rheraistry. 

17. Geology. 

•The 10 in one book, C $1.00 
Extra numbers^ edited by C. W. Bardeen, 21. Temperance Physi- 
ology, 56 ; 22. Book-Keeping, 56 ; 23. Letter-Writing, 41. Each.. 10 

Qu'zzism. Quirks and Quibbles from Queer Quarters. P 16:25... . 25 

A Quiz Book of Theory and Practice. 30. C 12:220 1 00 

Spanish and English Correspondence. 43, 44 P 12:109 50 

Spanish Self-Taugrht (See also Salvo). 43, 44 P 16:84 40 

* t Spencer (Herbert). Education. 24, 14, C 16:a31 1 00 

Spinoza (Benedict de). On (he Training of the Intellect. 25 12:162 ... 1 00 

* Standard Teachers* Library. 13 Includes all those starred. 
Stanley (A. P.) Life of Thoinas Arnold. 18 C 16:252 1 00 

Stanton (Th.) . The Woman Quest'ioti in Euivpe. C 8:496 3 50 

t State Education for the People. 15 C 8:176 1 25 

Steven, (Wm.) History of the Edihburgh High School. 15, 28 O 16:590.. . . 2 00 
Stewart (Alex). Elements of Gmlic Grammar (See Macalpine). C 16:20<« 1 00 

Stilwell (Lamont). PracCcal Question Book. C 12:400 1 50 

Stone (Isaac). The Teacher's Examiner. C 12:214 75 

Straight (EI. II.) Aspects of Industrial Education. 29 P 8:12 15 

Swedish Conversation Boole (See also Lenstrom). 43 C 16:142 75 

Swett (John). Manual of Elocution. 36 C 12: .00 1 50 

Syllabus of the Regents^ Examinatimis in U. S. History^ for each exam- 
ination. 49,58P 8:4 05 

TARRING (C. J.) Practiced Elementary Turkish Grammar. 43 C 12:214. 2 00 

* t Tate (Thos.) The Philosophy of Education. 14 C 16:400 1 50- 
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Taylor (H. L.) Union School JSecord Cards 5x8 inches. Per hundred . .$2 00 

* Teacher's Critic, containirifc in one volume Hughes's Mistakes in 

Teaching^ and How to Secure Attention. C 16:235 1 00 

* Teacher's Guide to Correct Speech, containing in one volume 

Hoose's Studies in Articulation and Bardeen's Verbal PUfaUs. C 

16:293 1 00 

*t Teacher's Mentor, containing? in one volume Huntington ^s Uncon- 
scious Tuition, Buckham*8 Handbook for Young Teachers, and 
Fitch's Art of Questioning and Art of Securing Attention. 21 C16«74 1 00 
Thimm (F.) Manual of Conversation, in Four Languages. 43 P 16:226. 60 

1 The Literature of Germany. 43 C 12:264 1 00 

Thomas (Flavel S.) University Degrees. 29 P 16:40 15 

A Dictionary qf University Degrees. C 16:109 1 00 

Thousand Questions in U. S. History. 48 16:200 1 00 

Thouglits from Earnest Women. P 16:36 15 

Thring (Edward). Addresses, with Portrait. C 16:203 1 00 

Thurber (Sam'l). English Routine in Schools. P 1653 15 

Tiedemann (D.) Record qf Infant Life. 26, 27 P 16:46 15 

Tillini^hast ( Wm.) The Diadem of School Songs. 60 B s 4:160 50 

Turkish 8elf-Taug:ht (See also Tarring). 43 C 12:144 1 25 

UNDERWOOD (L. M.) Systematic Plant Record. M 4:52 30 

Uniform Examination Paper, for Commissioners. 500 sheets. 2 00 

Examination Questions. See New York. 

VAN WIE (C. B.) Outlines in U. S. History. P 16:40 and map 15 

Deiflopment Helps. 31 L 16:100 50 

Methods in Common Branches. 31 C 16:197 75 

Vincent (John H.) f A Study in Pedagogy. C 12:73 75 

Vlachos(A.) Method qf Learning Modem Greek. 43 012:144, $1.25; Key. 25 

WEAVER (E. W.) Pictures in Language Work, 41 C 8:110 50 

Welcli ( Emma). Intermediate Arithmetic Pi'oblems. 32 C 16:172 50 

Key to above, C 16:30 50 

Wells (C. R.) Natural movement Series qf Writin^f Books. 52 Nos. 1, 2, 

per dozen 84 cts. Nos. 3-6, per dozen 96 

Mamial of the Movement MetJiod in Writing. 52 P 4:44. Ill 25 " 

A Lesson on Arm Movement in Writing. P 8:32 25 

(W.H.) The Grade I School. 40 12:200 100 

Wheatley (Wm. A.) German Declensions Made Easy, 43 P 1658 15 

Wickersham (J. P.) School Discipline as a Factor in the School-room. 

31L16:50 50 

Wakin(Eva). Map Drawing Book qf the Continents. 45 B 4:48 75 

Mao Drawing Book of the United States. 45 B 4:37 75 

Descriptive Geography taught by means qf Map Drawing. Teacher's 

Edition. 46 B 4:129, with 49 Maps 1 50 

•Williams (Geo. A.) Topics and References in American History. 49, 

48, 56 16:181 *. 1 00 

(Henry G.) Outlines of Psychology. 25 16:151 75 

(John). Tonical Lexicon. A Dictionary of Synonyms. 410 12:384.125 

(S. G.) t History of Modem Education. 16, 17 16:481. 1 50 
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Wilson (J. D.) English Orammar Made Praetieal. 016:112. S 35^ 

Elementary English. 41, 67L 16:67 75- 

Wood(H. A.) Short Cuts in Arithmetic. 83 16:148 75 

TAWOKB<BoeeN.) Hmo to CetOraU Arbor Day. P 16d4 1& 

The Indian and ths Pioneer, IS O 6:386. .$3.00 ; or in Two Volumes, 8 50- 

Yis%r\y Class Register. 6BL4Sleaye8. 8x10 1 50 

YoQiiir (W. T.) TheArtqf Putting Qmitions. 26 P 16:65 15 

Yoangr Folks* Favorite Authors, 58 Ouds with Portraits 85 

ZIMMERX ( V.) t Methods qf Eduoation in the UniiedStatee. IS CS:178. . 1 09 
Zlnc-Enfl^raved Portraits. PerlOO. • 1 OtT 
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